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ABSTPACT 

Reported are 15 classroom programs which were 
conducted (1972-73) with 14 students as part of a Hadison, Wisconsin 
project to develop a public school instructional program for severely 
handicapped children. Ss are described as children who would usually 
be labelled custodial, autistic, or pretrainable and who would be 
excluded from involvement in most public school systems. The program 
stresses using highly structured applied behavioral analysis 
orientation. Included are four basic language skill programs used to 
teach direction following, location concept, receptive language, and 
expressive language. Four reading skill programs reported consist of 
initial sight word, color, basic alphabet, and chart story programs. 
Math skill programs are reported for three areas: number 
discrimination and labeling, basic counting and quantity concepts, 
and rudimentary math concepts. Adjunctive programs and papers include 
a prswriting program, a shape discrimination and labeling program, a 
paper on behavior management problems, and a description of the 
curriculum used with ihe only blind S. Appended are characteristics 
of individual Ss (taken from folders, teacher-observations, and 
parent interviews), class schedules and room arrangement charts, and 
forms used to evaluate students. (LS) 
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Bcn eon MMUME 

Undeir che auspices of Dr. Thomas Crowner and Dr. Bill Til ley. the Depart- 
mcnt of Specialized Educational Services of the ^'adlson Public Schools System 
has assuned the responsibility of producing a series of annual publications 
related to public school Instructional programs for severely handicapped stu- 
dents. These position papers and reports of Instructional programs have become 
known, at least locally, as the "Bidger Books" as .x^st of the material contained 
In these reports has been generated from efforts of the staff of Badger School, 
a Madison Public School System facility for severely handicapped students. 
Part III of the series Is concerned with communicating the activities of only 
two classrooms at Badger School during the 1972-73 academic y«ar. 

During the summer of 1972. the Madison Public School System was awarded 
an ESEA Title VIB grant by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 
Bureau for Handicapped Children. The specific charge of this grant was for 
the Madison Public School System to develop and report a public school program 
for students who. until recently, would have been excluded from public school 
programs because of various social, sensory-motor and Intellectual deficits. 

In the past, many of the children Involved m this project might have been 
called autistic, pretralnable. severely retarded, dependent, custodial, multiply 
handicapped, etc. and because of attendant problems presented to school per- 
sonnel would have been denied access to public school services. Due to many 
pending as well as decided judicial actions, public school administrators In 
many parts of the country no longer W the l.gal right lo exclude any child 
from public school services. The State of Wisconsin. In anticipation of such 
legal actions locally as well as in anticipation of the pav.age of legislation 
that wIP encourage the provision of educational services to all school age 
children, provided financial support for this project. The writers would like 
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to tajl(e.|th{s opportunity to formally acknowledge the support of Mr. John Melcher 
and his staff for A) establishing educational provisions for se</erely handi- 
capped students as a high priority and B) for allowing the Bodger staff the 
opportunity and support to participate in the development of educational ser- 
vices for these students. 

In addition to the taxpayers of the city of Madison and the State of Wis- 
consin the writing of this report was also supported by a special project 
training grant from the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Division of Training Programs. 

The writers would like to express their sincere appreciation to ths 
following practice teachers, methods students and instructional aides who 
did so much to make this report possible: 

1) Gretchen Grunau 

2) Ernestine Mearlon 

3) Shirley Krisnich 
k) Wendy Backes 

5) Shari Hart 

6) Peggy Ziewacz 

7) Cathy Hunt 

8) Larry Douglass 

9) Barbera Blassick 

Finally, the writers would like to acknowledge the support, tolerance 
and guidance of Dr. Tom Crowner whose leadership and ' Jmlnlstrat Ive ablWty 
contributed Immeasurably to the Implementation of the project. 

Those persons interested in obtaining this book and information related 
to programs for severely handicappsd students in the Madison Public School 
System should write to: 
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Or. B{!1 Tflley, Director 
Dept. of Specialized Educational Services 
Madison Public School System 
5^5 West Dayton Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



Mere specifically one should request the following: 



A) Brown, L. , Bellamy. T., and Sontag, E. The development r-nd Implemen- 
tation of a public school prevocat lonal training progran for trainable 
level retarded and severely emotionally disturbed students. Part I. 
Madison Puollc School System, Madison, Wisconsin, 1971. 

B) Brown, L. and Sontag, E. Toward the development and Implementation 
of an empirically based public school program for trainable mentally 
retarded and severely emotionally dliiturbed students. Part It. 

Mad I sen Public School System, Madison, Wisconsin, 1972 

C) Brown, L., Scheuerman, N. , Cartwright, S., and York, R. The design 
and implementation of an empirically based Instructional program for 
young severely handicapped students: Toward the rejection of the 
exclusion principle. Part III. Madison Pub I Ic School System, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1973. 



Lou irown. Technical Assistant 
Nancv Scheuerman, Teacher, Class A 
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Robert York, Technical Assistant 
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Overview 

Thfs report Is an attempt to communicate to the readers and others con- 
cerned with providing educational services to young severely handicapped 
students the activities conducted in two classrooms during the 1972-73 aca- 
demic year at Badger School. 

Prior to the formal presentation of the classroom programs perhaps it 
would be appropriate to alucldate several basic structural considerations. 
First, a totol of fourteen students ranging In age fron. 5-10 were enrolled 
in the two classrooms. The fourteen students were divided into two seven 
•nember classes. Classroom A contained the seven students who manifested the 
lowest general functioning level as well as the nost severe behavioral manage- 
ment problems. Prior to the start of the project (August. 1?72) the fourteen 
students had received standardized evaluations from various, psychologists. 
According to the psychological reports available to the teachers, the per- 
formance of the students in the evaluation setting ranged from "untestable" 
to estimates of IQ scores in the 30-i»0 range. Almost all the students In the 
past would have been diagnosed as custodial, autistic, pretrainable, etc. and 
excluded from involvement in most public school systems. For a more detailed 
presentation of information concerning other characteristics of the students 
the reader is referred to Appendix A. 

Second, the classrooms were staffed In a manner that is somewhat dif- 
ferent than most public school classrooms In that the Madison Public School 
System is intimately and cooperatively Involved In programs concerned with 
training teachers of severely h-mdicapped students at the University of Wis- 
consin. Nancy Scheuerman and Stephanie Cartwright were the two teachers 
responsible for the programs and activities of the two classrooms. Barbara 
Blassick and Urry Douglass were the two full-time aides assigned to the 
classrooms. Robert York, a graduate student at the University of Wisconsin, 



functioned in the classrooms as a teacher-aide, teci.nicai-ad^'isor and general 
resource person every morning from August through May. Two University of Wis- 
consin practice teachers worked in the rooms during the morning sesslonss from 
August through December, 1972, and two different practice teachers worl<ed during 
the morning sessions from January through May, 1973. Finally, five University of 
Wisconsin students talcing a "methods" course from Or. lou Brown were assigned 
to the classrooms. Three of the "methods" students worlted during the after- 
noon sessions from August through December, 1972, and the other two worked 
during the afternoon sessions from January through May, 1973. During most of 
the Instructional programs the classes were divided Into two major groups. 
The third person in the room was usually Involved in one to one tasks with 
students who required an unusual amount of Instructional time. It should be 
noted and emphasized that all persons In the room were considered Instructional 
personnel in that all had direct teaching responsibilities. 

Third, the classrooms were conducted from a highly structured applied be.* 
havioral analysis orientation. That is, the teachers decided What to teach the 
students and the What was then converted ^nto measurable behavioral objectives. 
The teachers then decldnd How to teach the students. Thi« How was then con- 
verted to specific behaviors on the part of the teachers (instructional tech- 
nology). The teacher then dccidod what instructional materials were required 
by the Instructional proirams. In almost all situations "iaterlals were created 
or adapted for use by the instructional staff. Finally, the teachers decided 
that direct measures of the rf feet i vencss of their progr.r.ms would be obtained. 
Thus, efforts were "UJde to obtain response by response measures of each students' 
performance in each program during the entJi^e school year. Schedules of the 
activities of both cldssef> and a schema of the manner in which the rooms were 
designed are presented in Appendix B. Included In Appendix B arc the class 
schedules as they existed In August, 1972, and as they existed In May of 1973. 
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The two schedules are presented to communicate to the reader that as be- 
havloral management problems are resolved and different programs are rejected 
or completed, more complex programs can be Implemented. 

Fourth, time and space do not permit the reporting of the performance of 
all students In all of the programs that were Implemented. Thus, the writers 
were forced to selectively report programs that seemed to have the most general 
relevance to teachers and administrators confronting similar children In other 
school systems. The writers would like to emphasise In as Intense a manner as 
possible that the programs reported here be considered by the reader as stan- 
dards from which a teacher might depart, rather than recipes that mitigate 
against the manifestation of Instructional Ingenuity. Indeed, few If any of 
the programs as ihey were designed In August. 1972. survived the test of empir- 
ical verification vlth all of the students. Some programs were effective with 
all students, some were rejected In total, but most were modified In an attempt 

1 lo accommodate the acquisition and performance of each student. For a detailed 
^ presentation of how a student's performance was recorded and reported to 

2 parents and other tuc.chers. the reader Is referred to the parent teacher 
g evaluation bookletv Icpicted !n Appendix C. 

The final .truot ,ral consideration relates to the organization of the 
report. If o progrc., was Implemented In both rooms, one description will be 
provided. Howover, In aeneral, the students In Classroom 8 rompleted more 
programs than those In Classroom A. In addition, the students In Classroom 
B progressed through more .o,.,r,nents of a particular pro<jr.. >. Thus, as a 
communication aid. a t. .k ..-.alysis of a particular program will be presented 
and the progress of each ol..,ss will be reported selectively. 

i£!I'£ilO(l9.§. Anl_l':"!:".fL /.ilS.jiilliLL l^at Ions 

The school year ended at Badger on June 5. 1973. The major portion of 
the material u, this book was prepared (Including the graphs) during the final 



two weeks of May and the month of Juno 1973. Functioning under sixh time 
pressure makes ft difficult to Include all the Information that should be In- 
cluded In as precise and lucid a fashion as Is v^arranted. Thus, It was necessary 
that programs, ideas, opinions, and idiosyncratic experiences be given selective 
consideration. We have atten.pted to provide the reader with a flavor of what 
happened In two classes at Badger School this past year In as open and honest 
a manner as we know how. Obviously, much of what happened Is not presented 
In the pages that follow. With this In mind we would like to present a 
cursory review of other Issues, problems, and Ideas that might be of Interest. 

First, from reading this report one might extract the Impression that the 
classes were cold, sterile, laborious. Nothing could be more erroneous. We 
have been charged w?th delineating and communicating What and How we Instructed 
our students in the hope that others might find our experiences helpful. Thus, 
we have chosen to be as precise In our writing as we were able under the cir- 
cumstances and deemphaslze the emotional aspects of our experience. There Is 
no doubt that the classrooms were highly structured and that stringent pro- 
duction demands were placed upon the students, parents and staff. On the 
other hand, there Is no doubt that the Interactions were warm, humorous, 
satisfying and loving. 

Second, the Badger staff Is attempting to develop a longitudinal public 
school program whereby once severely handicapped students can enter at age X 
and leave at age Y with the knowledge and skills necessary to survive as pro- 
ductive, self-sufficient citizens In complex community settings. Our objec- 
tive is not easy and by no means Is it realizable at this time. However, when 
we consider the ever-present alternative, placement In a large multi-failure 
residential Institution, the relevance and importance of oi-r responsibilities 
must be confronted. 



Thrrd. the more we become involved with young severely handicapped stu- 
dents the nK,re we realize that we will have to enlUt and maintain the support 
and assistance of parents. The tl„e. staff and expertise necessary to maximize 
the development of the student Is simply not available to public school pro- 
grams. We hope that in the future we will be able to report on our activities 
concerning the training and Involvement of parents In our program. 

Finally. It must be communicated that the programs reported In this book 
are not "research" programs. We were concerned with del ivering the best 
possible Instructional service to the students In the classrooms. In order to 
determine whether or not the activities we engaged In resulted In the students 
manifesting sl^llls that were not In their behavioral repertoires before we be- 
came involved with them, we decided that we would obtain as many direct measures 
as was practical. Hov«ver, the caution, neutrality, precision and controls 
required by single subject and subjects as tiielr own controls designs, for 
better or worse, were minimally acknowledged. For example, reversal designs 
were not used; simultaneous Inter-observer reliability measures were not ob- 
tained; when multiple baseline designs were arranged, continuous measures of 
responses to all tasks were not gathced; in many situations only post-teaching 
measures were taken; and rarely were we concerned with d..lineatln9 the effect 
of a sgecific independent variable (e.g.. quantity of reinforcement, number of 
modeling cues) on a dependent varlablft. 

Thus, those interested In oeneralizing the Informal Ion contained in this 
book to other students in oti.er settings should be extremely captious. 

On the other hand, we have tried to commun'c.te. as precisely as was 
practical, exactly what we tried to do and how we tried t„ do it. 
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Direction Following Program 
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Soneooe recording a teacher*8 verbalisations during the course of a school 
day would no doubt be exposed to some form of the following teacher behaviors: 
** Johnny, get your coat, "Susie, go t'< your desk" or "Jim, get a pencil and some 
paper".. In almost all classrooms a teacher spends much of her time verbally 
directing students to perform some task. Certainly ittany children arrive at 
school having acquired the skills necessary to follow verbal directions. How* 
ever, when dealing with severely handicapped students a teacher cannot assume 
that such students have the direction following skills required for a smoothly 
functioning interpersonal environment. 

A teacher confronted with a classroom of students Who do not follow verbal 
directions is faced with a critical instructional dilemma to which she must 
attend. As stated by Brown, et al (1971), there are several options she may 
choose to exercise. She may perform the tasks implicit in the directions issued; 
she may model the behaviors of concern and hope that the students will perform 
likewise, or she may prime the students through the requested movements. It is 
obvious that these three options require a considerable amount of time and 
energy, and still might not result in the students acquiring the necessary direc- 
tion following skills. In our view, to establish an efficiently operating class- 
room it is mandatory that students are t«ught to follow verbal directions. 

m ■ 

The major purpose of this instructional program was to teach basic direc- 

I-"' 

tion following skills to young severely handicapped students. There are three 
phases to the instructional program. Phase I was concernad with teaching the 
students to follow one-component local directions; Phase II was concerned with 
teaching the students to follow one-component distant directions; and Phase III 
was concerned with teaching the students to follow two-component local serial 
directions. It should be noted that severe! at>cillary objectives were established: 



(a) to foster the development of attending skills, (b) to teach appropriate be- 
havlors required in a group Instructional setting, and (c) to develop auditory 
memory skills in the form of performing precise behavioral sequences in response 
to auditory cues. 

There were specific criteria for choosing the directions to be taught. In 
Phase I, Che one-component directions involved simple body movements and were 
selected because the students seemed to possess the prerequisite skills related 
to the location of many body parts. Phase II involved one-component directions 
which required the students to get to specific locations in the room. Locations 
most frequently referred tc luring the school day were selected. For example, 
students were sent to the door, to the coatroom and to the wastebasket . As 
Phase III was concerned with the more complex task of performing behavioral 
sequencing, the behaviors selected were those that the students had performed 
successfully in Phase I. 

Finally, it should be emphasised that the fundamental assumption upon which 
this program was based was that if verbal control could be developed in highly 
structured Instructional settings such controls could be ultimately transferred 
to less structured anM/or r-'o-a natural environmental settings. 

BEST COR AViUUIBLE 

students . Teaching Arranront^nts and Materials 

Students (Ss) . Twelve Ss (Classes A and B) were involved. Ss 7 and 10 
were not involved. s« initially progressed through the program in groups, but 
as interstudent performance be;:an to vary greatly, the program was individualised. 

Teaching Arrangement . Toaching was conducted in a group arrangement with Ss 
seated In a semi-circle directly in front of a teacher. (See Appendix - Classroom 
designs). There were two teachers (Ts) to 6 Ss in the initial phases of the pro- 
gram. As some Ss completed the program, this arrangement was altered to one T to 
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4 Ss and the remaining Sb were involved In more complex instructional activities* 

Materials * Materials were not needed for Phaae I and Hiase III, as the 
directions involved the movement of body parts. Phase II involved using areas 
which are common to most primary classrooms, e.g., blackboards, sink, coatroom, 
end plaatic containers used to secure S*s instructional materiala (scissors, pen- 
cil, crayons): (these containers were located on shelves on one side of the class* 
room.) 

Data sheets were constructed to record the responses of each ^ t& each verbal 

■ 

direction In each Phase of the program. 



Task Analysis 

Phase I - Teaching students tc respond to one-component local verbal directions . 

The behavioral objectives of concern in Phase I may be deacribed aa follows; 

In response to a verbal direction by T, Ss will perform the appropriate body 
movements to execute the commend. 

The following set of directions were presented, and appropriate responses 
required in Phase I. 



Teacher Cue 



Cj: "Raise hands" 



C2: "Clap hands" 



C3: "Stand up" 



C4: "Stamp feet" 



C5: "Shake head" 



Set I 



R2: 



Student Reepon&e 

Raises hands above heady not 
touching heads 

Brings palms together producing 
"clap" sounds 

Brings body to vertical position 
with feet on floor* 



I^: Brings bottoms of feet in con-* 
tact with floor and taps them 
on floor. 



R^: Moves head from side to side* 
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" • f««Mnn »t..dent. to r«...«nd , one.c,m^on«n^ ^i.tant dlr«Mn, 
The bohavloral objective, of concern in Phase II may be described .« follow., 
I« reaponae to a verbal direction by 2. S will nand up, walk to a specified 

locetlen In the roon and indicate location by physically .ouching or pointing to 

the object or physical area. 

Ihe following sets of directions were used in Class.. A and B (directions 
differ because of classroom arrangements). 

Class A 
Set llA 

Student Response 



Teacher Cue 
Cj: "Go to door" 

C2: "Go to wastebasket" 

C3: "Go to sink" 

C4: "Go to coatroom" 

C5; "Go to boxes" 



'^l-S: S stands up and walks from 
instructional area to appro- 
priate location and touches 
or points to appropriate ob- 
ject or area. 



Class B 



Set IIB 

Teacher Cue j 

Student Response 

Ct: "Go to door" o c . . 

H-5' *6 described in Set llA 

C2I "Go to wastebaskct" 
C3: "Go to sink" 
C^^: "Go to blackboard" 
C5: "Go to boxes" 

" Igachin^ students to respond ^n . two^comoonenr u.r.i ...... 

direction . 

The behavioral objoclve. of concern In Phase ni «ay be described as follows: 
In response to a verbal direction by T, S wIU perfonn the appropriate body 
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noventents in the sequence in which they were presented. 

The following sets of directions were used in Phase III. 

Set in 



Teacher Cue 
Ci: "Clap hands, then stand up" 



C2: "Stamp feety then shake head" 



C3: "Stand up, then raise hands" 



C4: "Shake head, then clap hands" 



C3: "Raise hands, then stamp feet" 



Set IV 



Teacher Cue 



C]^: "Clap hands, then raise hands" 



C2: "Raise hands, then shake head" 



C3: "Stand up, then stnjnp feet" 



C^: "Stamp feet, then clap hands" 



C5: "Shake head, then stand up" 
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Student Response 

Ri: S brings palms together pro- 
ducing "clap" sound, then 
brings body to vertical position 
with feet on floor. 

Rj: S brings feet in contact with 
Hoor and tapa feet on floor, 
then moves head from side to 
sidi!. 

R3: S brings body to vertical posi- 
7ion with feet on floor then 
rsi'^es hands above head, not 
touch inp. head. 

R^: S mov3s head from side to side. 
Then I rings palms together to 
produce "clap" sound. 

R3; S raises hands above head, not 
Touching head, then brings 
bottoms of feet in contact with 
fluor and taps feet on floor. 



Student Response 

R]^: S brings palms together pro- 
ducing "clap" sound, then raises 
hands above head, not touching 
head. 

R2: S raises hands above head, not 
touching head, then moves head 
from side to side. 

R3: S brings body to vertical posi- 
tion with feet on floor, then 
taps bottoms of feet on floor. 

R^: S brings bottoms of feet in con- 
Tact with floor and taps them on 
floor, then brings palms together 
producing "clap" sound. 

Rs: S moves head from side to side. 
Then brings body to vertical 
position with feet on floor. 



T..chln» Procedure, BSST COW WWWMS 

Phase 1 - Teaching students to respond to one«c proponent local dtrecticns . 

Prior to the teaching of Phase I, baseline conditions were instituted to 
determine Ss Initial ability to follow the verbal directions of concern. 
Baseline procedures were as follows: 

(1) T would iace and present the first direction, "S^, stand up". 
Regardless of S^'s response T would say "Tliank you*'. Then T would 
record a ••+" on the data sheet for a correct response (Sj stood up) 
or a for an incorrect response (shook head) or failure to respond. 
T would then prasent a different direction to S**. etc. 

(2) T used the above procedure until all Ss had an opportunity to respond 

to all five directions on three separate occasions. 

After baseline data was taken on Set 1 of Phase I, T instituted the follow- 
ing teaching procedure. 

(1) T would face one of the Ss and verbally give Si the first direction, 
"Si, stand up". If Sj^ stood up, T smiled, said "Good", "Fantastic", 
provided a consequence (piece of cereal, or drink of water from a 
squeeze Lottie), recorded a correct response on the data sheet, and 
presented a d-.fferent direction to 83, etc. 

(2) If Sj responded to the direction incorrectly (i.e., jumped from chair) 
^ or failed to respond to the direction, T said "Po", repeated the 

verbal cue, "stand up" and demonstrated the correct response by 
standing up. j-hen T repeated the cue, "S, stand up". If S^ imitated 
T's demonstr.it ion .^nd stood up, T smiled, said "Goo<<", recorded an "M" 
on the data sheet and presented a different direction to §2, etc. 

(3) If Sj did not imitate T's demonstration, T said "No", repeated the 
verbal cue, "Sj , stand up" and primed the response by physically 
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guiding S to « standing position. When completed the response with 
T*8 priming, T smiled, said *'Good" and ri ied a "P" on the data 
sheet and presented a different verbal direction to $2. On each sub- 
sequent trial, T decreased the amount of physical prompting of S| 
until S| responded to the imitative cues provided by T. Subsequently, 
imitative cues were gradually removed (faded). 
(A) Ihe procedures described in 1, 2, and 3 above were followed until each 
S responded correctly to each of the five one- component lucal direc- 
tions on 3 consecutive trials. It should be noted that the 5 direc- 
tions were issued randomly with the restriction that T did not present 
a given direccion twice in succession. 
In one instance a modification of one of the directions seemed necessary to 
induce correct responding. The direction, "Raise hands", apparently became 
auditorily confused with the direction, "Clap hands". Thus, "Raise arms" was > 
substituted for "Raise hands" until S met criterion (3 correct consecutive 
trials). Then the original direction "Raise hands" was reinstated and S main- 
tained correct responding. 

Phase II - Teaching stt'dents to respond to one-component distant di re ctions . 

Baseline procedures as described in Phase I were used to determine Sa 
ability to follow the verbal directions contained in Pliase II. After three 
baseline trials, T began teaching Set II (A or B) using the following procedures: 

In Phase II imitative cues were provided by T, student teachers (ST), aides 
or one of the students who had reached criterion on this phase. The ST will be 
used as the model In the description that follows. 

(I) T would face S^ and say, "Sj^, go to door". If stood up, walked to 
the door, indicated proximity (touching or pointing to door), T smiled, 
ssid "Great; fantastic", provided a consumable consequence, recorded a 
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correct response and presented a different direction to S2, etc. 
(2) If Si failed to respond to the direction or incorrectly responded 
(i.e.. Si went to the sink), T sflld "No. watch (ST)", repeated the 
verbal direction "ST. go to door" and the ST niodcl.d the correct 
response by walking to the door and touchlnR it/xT Li en said "s^. 
^ go to door". If Si imitated ST's demonstration and walked to the 

door and touched it. T smiled, said "Good", recorded an "M" and pre- 
sented a different direction to S2. etc. 
(3) If Si did not imitate the ST's demonstration. T said "No", repeated 
the direction "Go to door" and ST primed the response by physically 
guiding Si from his chair to the door. W»en completed the re- 
sponse with ST's priming. T smiled, said "Good", recorded a "P" on 
the data sheet and presented a different direction to Sj. etc. 
Physical prompting was reduced (faded) on successive trials until 
responded as an imitation to ST. Subsequently, the imitative cue« 
provided by ST were also faded. 
(A> As in Phase I, procedures described in 1. 2. and 3 were followed until 
each S responded correctly to each of the five one- component distant 
directions on 3 consecutive trials. The five dir.. tions were presented 
randomly with the restriction that no one dir.rtion wn. presented tvic. 
in succession. 

■ ^^''^'■^"l^ to respond to two -ccponent . oc, ^^rj^j^^.^.^ 

Baseline procedure. described previously were u«d to det.mine Ss- 
.blllty to respond to th« verbal direction, of Ph.se III. After three bLoUne 
trul. on sets in .„d IV. T began teaching Set II, „s,„, the following pr.,- 
cedures, 

(1) T would face S and say. . clap hands, then stnnd up", if 
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rcaponded correctly by clapping hands, and then standing up, T smiled, 
said **Fanta3tic, etc.", provided a consumable consequence, recorded a 
correct response and presented a different direction to §2, etc. 
<2) Z£ $1 failed to reapond to the verbal direction or responded incor- 
rectly (i.e., responded to the components in a reversed order or per- 
formed only one of the components), T said "No", repeated the verbal 
cue, "Clap handa, then stand up" and demonstrated the correct reaponse. 
T repeated the eve "Sj, clap hands, then stand up". If imitated T's 
demonstration (clapped hands, then stood up), T smiled, ssid "Good", 
recorded sn "M" on the data aheet and preaented a different direction 
to $2, etc. 

(3) If did not imitate T's demonstration, T said "No", repeated the 
direction, "Sj, clap hands, then stand up" and primed the correct re- 
sponse by physically guiding S^'s hands together to clapping position 
then physically guiding to a standing position. When completed 
the response with T's priming, T smiled, said "Good", recorded a "P" 
on the data sheet and presented a different direction to $2, etc. On 
subsequent trials, T decreased the amount of physical prompting of 
until Si responded as an imitation of T. It should also be noted that 
on occasion an S would respond correctly to the first component of the 
direction, but needed priming on the second component. In this situa- 
tion T would allow S to respond to the first component and then 
physically prompt the second component. Prompting was decreased on 
the second component on successive trials untli S responded as an 
imitation of T. Subsequently, imitative cues were faded, 

(A) Procedures described in 1, 2, and 3 above, were followed until each S 
responded correctly to each of the five two-component local serial 
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directlont on 3 consecutive ttialt. Again .sate, .thf^,^ir«e!klon8 were 
presented randomly with the restriction that no direction was presented 
twice in succession. 
(5) After each S reached criterion on the five directions in Set III, T 
reinstated Phase III baseline procedures. Baseline data was obtained 
for three trials on Set III and Set IV. 
<6) T taught Set IV using the procedures described in 1, 2, 3, and 4 above 

unti) criterion was reached by each S. 
<7) T again used baseline procedures and recorded performance on three 

trials each of Sot III and Set IV. This baseline was used to determine 
retention of the direction following skills previously acquired. 
In Phase III, T realized that although Ss had performed correctly to each 
of the individual components of the directions in Phase I, individual Ss were 
having difficulty in responding correctly to these same directions when presented 
in a two-component chain. Iherefore, modifications were developed to help Ss who 
were falling to progress. One modification employed was a time lag in the pre- 
sentation of the two components of the direction. For example, the direction 
"Stand up, then raise hands" was presented by T using the following procedures: 

(1) T would say "Si, stand up". If Si stood up, T smiled, said "Good", 
then T would say "then raise hands". If Si raised his hands, T would 
smile, say "Good" and record a +D on the data sheet for time delay. 

(2) On subsequent trials T would say "Stand up" (wait 1-5 sec.) (and then 
say), "Then raise hands". If Si responded correctly to each component, 
T would smilo, say "Good" and record a +D for time delay. 

<3) On successive trials. T would continue to reduce the time delay between 
the two-component directions until each direction was given In its 
original form. 
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Duriuii ut., .tttm prtH'<>Jur«i the flame teaching procedurea aa dea- 

cribed oritiUMt., ... ^^^^ m M^re uaed. lhat ia, mode ling, priming and 
conaequatlit.; conducted in the aame manner. 

RESULTS 

The crtttfi\...i »«rfomince of all 12 Ss ia aunmarixed in Table I. From 
Table I it can 4it«arn«d that five Sa performed at criterion on only Set I 
and Set IIA or '.,5. three S« reached criterion performance on Seta I, llA or XZB 
and III; and rocs s» reached criterion performance on Seta I, 'IIA or IIB, til 
and IV. 

The direction following program wa a conducted uaing the largeat teacher- 
atudent ratio ot* any program reported in thia volume. Thua, it aeema appro- 
priate that group performance be preaented. 

Figurea U. IB and ic repreaent the performancea of the aix Sa in Claaaroom 
A. It can be diacerned from figure lA that the aix Sa reaponded correctly to 
34 out of a poaslble 90 one-component local verbal directlona during the base- 
line period (trlala 1-3). Inatruction waa initiated at trial 4, and a total of 
29 teaching trial a were required before the aix Sa emitted 90 conaecutive 
correct respontet. 

After the cix Sa reached criterion on the dlrectiona of Set I, they were 
beaellned on Set IIA (one- component diatant dlrectiona). Thua, it aeema reaaon- 
able to expect that although one-component diatant directions would be more 
difficult and fhe would not do aa well on baseline meaaurea aa they had done 
initially on on#*.r.<«iponent local directlona. akllU acquired from the teaching 
of local dlroctJor.a would goncralUe to diatant directions. Such aeema to have 
been the case Ir. that during the baseline period of Set HA Sa reaponded 
correctly to AO of 00 one -component distant directlona which la more than the 
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total number recorded during the Set I baseline period. At trial A instruction 
we initiated end e total of 27 teaching trials were required before Ss emitted 
90 conaecutive correct responses. 

After Ss had reached criterion on Set IIA, baseline measures of the two 
component local serial directions of Sets III and IV were obtained. As can be 
dlacerned from Figure I C (trials 1-3) Ss emitted 17 of a possible 90 correct 
responses to the two component local serial directions of Set III and 12 of a 
possible 90 correct responsea to the two component local serial directions of 
Set IV. 

At the end of the school year, 71 teaching trials were completed on Set III 
and the six Ss es e group had not reached criterion. However, it should be 
noted that four of the six Sa did complete Set III and moved on to instruction 
on Set IV. the two Ss who had not completed Set III at the end of the school 
year, responded correctly to four of the five directions of Set III on the last 
two teeching trials. 

In an attempt to communicate an individual performance pattern, the per- 
formance of S3 will be presented graphically, it can be discerned from Figure 
2 A that S3 emitted 5 of a possible 15 correct responses to the one-component 
local directions of Set I during the baseline period (trials 1-3) and only 10 
teaching triala were required before criterion was reached. 

the performance of S3 improved dramatically when Set II directions were 
preaented (Fig. 2 B). That is during the baseline period S3 responded to 12 of 
15 one-component distant directions correctly, and performed at criterion level 
with little, if any, teaching (trials A-6). 

Figure 2 C represents the performance of S3 on Sets III and IV. Baseline 
measures of Sets III and IV were taken after criterion had been reached on Set 
II. It can be discerned that S3 responded correctly to A of the 15 two-component 
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lee«l serial directions of Set III and 2 of the 15 directions of Set XV. Sub- 
sequently, 26 teaching trials were required for S3 to reach criterion on Set III, 
In a rebaseline period (trials 30-32) S3 made lA of 15 correct responses to Set 
III anrt a remarkable 9 of 15 correct responses to the directions of Set IV. In 
other words, the performance of S3 on Set IV' improved dramatically, without 
direct instruction. 

Subsequently, only 4 teaching trials were requited for S3 to reach criterion 
on Set IV and in the final rebaseline period (trials 37-39) criterion responding 
was maintained In response to both Sets III and IV. 



DISCUSSION: 

Teaching the students to respond to circumscribed verbal directions 
utilised in this program, while important, cannot be considered a tenable in- 
structional objective, lhat is, although all twelve students were taught to 
follow at least one component local and distant directions, the program can 
only be justified if the skills acquired in the program generalized to other 
persons and other settings. 

At this point, direct measures of whether the skills generalised are not 
available. However, anecdotal support for generalization has been reported by 
the teachers and many of the parents. According to the teachers the students 
seemed quite responsive to directions concerned with lining up at the class- 
room door, going to the toilet and following directions requited of various 
non- instructional and instructional activities. In fact, the teacher of Class 
A reports that when she Issues the three -component direction, "Get a paper 
towel, wet it and clean your face", four of the six students in her room are 
able to complete the required behaviors in the sequence in which they were 
issued. In addition, during parent- teacher conferences, many parents offered 
information that they were surprised and pleased in that their children were 
more responsive to their verbal cues and thus more helpful around the house. 

Finally, several programmatic concerns should be noted. First, as 
generalization across persons and objects and settings was the cr -cial ob- 
jective, direct measures of such skills should have been obtained. However, 
when the program was initiated the behavior or absence of behaviors on the part 
of the students made assessment of generalization seemingly quite remote. 
Needless to say, more scceptable Indications of generalization will be recorded 
in the future. 
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Secondly, although all students accrued various increments of success, the 
program as it was designed may not have been appropriate for every student. 
For example, for many students the jump from one-component distant to two-corn* 
ponent serial directions presented much difficulty. In an attempt to reduce 
the difficulty of the task, options are being considered. The first relates to 
conducting a more precise task analysis so that progression through the steps 
are easier for the students, the second relates to the choice of directions 
in that the same movements were involved in the one- component local and two- 
component local serial directions. This similarity of movements which the 
writers held would be helpful for the students may have impeded the program 
come. That is, during the teaching of one-component local directions, a stu- 
dent would be praised for clapping his hands and during the instruction of two- 
component directions, the student would not be reinforced for this same 
behavior. One obvious Instructional option would be to require different move- 
ments in different sets of directions. 



VIIRBAL DIRHCTION FOLLOWING PROGRAM 
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TTiis is a sample data sheet wliich was used for the verbal direction 
following program. For Sets II. Ill and IV, this data sheet was adapted 
across sets by changing teacher cues appropriate for the set being taught. 
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TABLE 1 
Sets of Verbal Directions 
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location Concept Program 

This program Is essentially an extension of the verbal direction program 
presented earWer as well as a precurser to programs that will be implemented 
in the future that Involve more complex auditory and visual discrimination 
and receptive language skills. For example, in the verbal direction program 
students were taught to respond to such verbal cues as "go to the door" and 
"go to the wastcbasicet". In this program the students were taught to respond 
to more complex verbal cues: "stand in front of Ernestine", "stand behind the 
easel", or "stand next to the desk". In other words, this program not only 
required that the students go to a particular person or object but also re- 
quired that they fix themselves at a particular location In relation to that 
person or object. 

it is intended that more complex programs will be developed utilizing the 
skills acquired here as well as those acquired In other programs. For example, 
a more complex program might Include such verbal cues as "Put 2 blocks in the 
box", "Take the red sticks out of the bag", "Hammer the nail in each of the 
holes on the wood", "Go to the closet and bring back ^ pencils and 5 notepads". 

There are at least three additional points that should be made before the 
more formal aspects of the program are considered. First the program was Ini- 
tially designed for application to all of the students In Classroom B. However, 
It soon became apparent that the program, as Initially designed, was not appro- 
priate for all. Thus, the teacher arrived at a series of program modifications 
that she determined might facilitate acquisition. Second, the students were 
Initially requested to position themselves In relation to one of the teachers 
In the room In the anticipation that a person would have more subjective stim- 
ulus value than objects and thus would facilitate acqii^;t tion. Subsequently, 
the students were requested to position themselves In rrlatlon to various objects 
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In the room. Third, the teacher was primarily concerned with teaching the stu- 
dents location concepts. A concept as the term Is used here refers to some 
level of generalization across a stimulus dimension. For example, assume that 
a student was taught to stand "behind" an easel. Then the student was asked to 
stand "behind" a desk. In the two cues the words stand behind are constant and 
the objects that student is asked to stand behind are varied, if the student 
does, in fact, stand behind the desk without prior training, then one Interpre- 
tation might be that the student understands what stand behind means and this 
understanding would allow him to stand behind any object, not just the objects 
which were involved in the training program. In other words, the student gen- 
eralizes (stand behind) across a stimulus dimension (8 different objects). 

Thus, parts of this program were designed to assess whether the students 
could generalize from trained tasks to untrained tasks. That is, the students 
were trained to respon^i to cues in relation to some objects and not trained to 
respond to cues in rel-ition to other objects. Subsequently, the students were 
tested on their ability to relate to objects upon which they were not trained. 

St udents (Ss) and Mat erials 
The 6 Ss In Classroom. B (9, 10, II, 12, 13 & ]k) were involved and the 
performance of an individual S determined his or her progress through the com- 
ponents of the program well as the specific teaching procedures utilized. 
At one part in the prograni 2 Ts wer.' used: one T issued location directives 
and the other T functioned as a reference point. In another part of the pro- 
gram only one T was required. The 6 Ss were seated in n semi -circle facing 
the reference person or object. The T who issued the location directives 
changed position from one side of the s«»ml-clrcle to thv. <.lher. In addition, 
to a practice teacher, thu materials used as reference (ujints were as follows: 
standard chiHren's ch.ifr, bookcase, teacher's desk and artist's easel. It 
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should be noted that the semt -circle of Ss was moved about the room so that ^s 
always faced the object upon which th<^y were being tested. 



Part A 
Instructional Sequence 

in effect two different programs were necessary and thus the two programs 
will be presented Independently here. The program as ft was Initially designed 
seemed appropriate for 2 Ss (9 II) and will be presented first. A modified 
version of the Initial program which was necessary for Ss 10, 12, 13 and 14 
will be presented In Part B. 

The content of Part A consisted of Instructing an S, to stand In front of . 
next to . and behind a person and four different objects In the room. The di- 
rectives and objects were arranged Into 5 sets of three directions each. These 
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Teaching Procedures for Ss 9 and il 

Baseline measures of Sers I throuc|h V 

Prior to Instruction baseline measures of the ability of S« and S,, to 

perform the tosl<s required by Sets I through V were obtained In the following 
miinfier. 
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One T stood directly In front of and another Tj who was sitting to the 
side Instructed by saying, "S^ stand in front of (name of Tj, the 
reference person)". Regardless of the response of Tj said "Thank you", 
recorded the correctness or incorrectness of the response and provided a 
different cue to S j j . This rotation of cues was continued until Ss 9 and 

I 

11 were given 3 opportunities to respond to each of the 3 directions re- 

quired by Sets I through V. 
Subsequent to baseline measurement instruction v/as initiated on Set I. The 
■specific steps Implemented by the T to teach the responses required by Set I 
are as fol lows : 

1) 12 stood directly In front of Ss 9 and ]| and Tj sat to the side and 
gave the cue, "S^ stand ( in front of ) (ncjme of standing)". If 

positioned himself In front of T^, Jj smiled, said "Good, etc." 
Issued a consumable consequence, recorded a correct response (+) on 
the data sheet and presented a different cue (I.e., "S j ^ stand (next 
to) T2") to Sjj , etc. 

2) If S^ did not respond or did so incorrect l> soid "Nol", repeated 
the cue "S^ stand ( In front of ) 7 2" cind mr.de led the correct response 
by standing in front of T2. If correctly imitated Tj's model Tj 
smiled, said "Good, etc.", did not proviiie a consiimoble consequence, 
recorded "M" (model) on the data sheet and gave a different cue to 



S|j etc. 
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3) If did respond or did so Incorrectly b.u'J "No!", repeated the 
verbal cue "S^ stand ( in front of) T^" ..nd prir. J the responi.e by 
physically guiding S^ through the correct rtMvoriKc. Tj then provided 
only social consequences and recorded "P" prime <m tht- dnta sheet. 
S J J was then presented with a different ciur, etc. 

^) When all priming and modellnq cues v.-ere faded cir.ci S'. 9 ond 11 made 9 
consecutive correct responses, in-jtriiclinn w.r ti r-ii rMtcj. 
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When an S reached criterion on Sot I measures of their abUfty to respond 
to the cues of Sets II, ill, IV and V were again obtained. If the Ss did not 
perform at criterion on Sets II, III, IV, V they were given instructions on a 
second set and then baseline measures were again obtained. This sequence was 
followed until each S responded correctly to the three directions of each of 
the five sets on three consecutive occasions. That is, until an S made kS 
consecutive correct responses across the 5 sets of directions. 

Resul ts 

Both Ss 9 and II ultimately performed at criterion (^5 consecutive correct 
responses across 5 sets of directions), and the performance pattern of each S 
win be presented graphically In Figures I and 2. However, two points should 
be emphasized: A) It was necessary to teach to respond appropriately only 
to the directions of Sets I, II, and IV before criterion responding on all 5 
sets was obtained; B) ft was necessary only to teach S j ^ (using slight modifi- 
cations In the teaching procedures described above) to respond appropriately to 
the directions of Set I before criterion responding on all sets was obtained. In 
other words, it appeared that Ss 9 and 11 acquired the s!<lll of generalizing the 
location cues In front of, next to and behind across different objects. 

Table 1 below contains the number of correct responses made on Sets I 
through V by S^ during four baseline periods. 

TABLE I 

Number of correct responses (out of a possible 9 correct responses) 
Sg emitted during four baseline periods. 

Trials 1-3 Trials 3B'kO Trials 53-55 Trials 86-88 

— 1st Baseline 2nd Baseline 3rd Baseline 4th Baseline 

Set I 1 ^ 9 ^ 9 > 9 

6^8** Q 
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As can be discerned from Figure 1 and Table 1, made a total of 18 of a 
possible ^5 correct responses during the Initial baseline period (trials 1-3). 
A total of 3^ teaching trials were required before responded correctly to 
each of the 3 directions in Set I on 3 consecutive occasions (trials k'V). 

During the second baseline period (trials 38-^0) made 30 of a possible 
45 correct responses. It should be noted that during trials 38-40 madd S' 
correct response to the directions of Sets ! and Ml even though Instruction 
related to the object involved In Set III had not been received. Then only 
12 teaching trials were required to teach S^ to respond correctly to the 3 
directions of Set 11 on three consecutive occasions. 

During the third baseline period (trials 53-55) S^ emitted 34 of a possible 
45 correct responses which 'ncluded criterion responding to Sets I and III and 
8 of 9 correct responses *^o Set II. Subsequently, instruction on Set IV was 
Initiated and 19 teaching trials were required before S^ performed 9 consec- 
utive correct responses to the directions of Set IV. 

Subsequent to criterion performance on Set IV the fourth baseline period 
was Initiated (trials 75-77) and baseline measures on Set IV were obtained 
before measures on Sets I, II, III and V. However, only 7 of a possible 9 
correct responses were obtained (trials 75-77) on Set IV. Thus, T decided 
that further instruction and a change In the criterion v;ere needed. The per- 
formance criterion v;as changed to 15 consecutive correct responses to Set IV 
and Instruction was initlotcd. S^ reached this criterion after only 8 teaching 
trials (trial 85K 

During the fourth bnsellno [)eriod responded correctly to the direc- 
tions of Sets ! through V on three consecutive occasions. That is, S^ per- 
formed the tasks of Sets ill and V even thouqh instruction was not received. 

The performance ^ is even more dramatic than that of S^ In that 

during the first baseline period (trials 1-3) made 8 of a possible 45 
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correct responses to the directions of Sets I through V. Instruction of the 
tasks required by Set I was Initiated at trial k and criterion performance on 
Set I was not obtained until trial 92. 

As -.an be discerned the performance of Sp during trials k through 58 was 
quite erratic and it appeared doubtful that S^ would reach criterion unless a 
modification In the teaching procedure was made. Thus, on trial 59 the following 
two additional teaching cues were Introduced: 

While T Issued a verbal cue, T also pointed to the correct position 

and modeled the correct response. 

As can be discerned from Figure 2, Sj| responded correctly to the 3 direc- 
tions of Set I with the aid of the 2 additional cues during trials 59 through 
65. At trial 55 the modeling cue was removed and criterion responding was main- 
tained. At trial 69 the pointing cue was removed and the original teaching 
procedures were reinst.ited. Criterion performance was obtained at trial 93 
after 25 teaching trials. 

During the second baseline period (trials 9^-96) S ^ j responded perfectly 
to the directions of S.hs II, Mi, IV and V. 

The performarT-o of S^^ during the second baseline period offers dramatic 
support for the hypothesis that Sj^ had acquired at least some parameters of 
the concepts in front of, next to, and behind. 
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Part B 

Part B Is concerned with the performance of Ss 10, 12, 13 and l4. 
Initially all 6 Ss In Classroom B received Instruction on the program as 
It was described In Part A. However, the performance of Ss 10, 12, 13 and \k 
was such that major modifications In the original program were warranted, in 
an attempt to communicate the substance of the modifications the performance 
of S,j will be presented In detail. The performance of Sj^ Is selected for 
presentation In that It seetns representative of the performance of, and modi- 
fication used with, Ss 10, 12, and 1^. 

During trial 1 through 57 (See Figure 3) received Instruction as It 
was described In Part A. During trial 58 through 68 the program modifications 
made for Sj^ were also made for Sj^ with essentially the s.ime effect. During 
trials 69 through I09 the original program Was used and as can be observed was 
not sufficient to obtain criterion performance on Set I. Thus, the following 
modifications were made: 

1) The original Set I tasks were divided Into 3 subsets as follows: 
Subset Ix Included the direction "Sj^ stand In front of ( person )"; 
Subset ly included the directions, "Sj^ stand In front of ( person ) 
and Sj3 stand next to ( person )"; and Subset 1 2 included the direc- 
tions "Sj^ stc-nd In front of ( person ); S^^ stand next to ( person ); 
and Sj3 stand behind ( person )". 

2) Instead of the ..onsu-nable consequences used previously, T now would 
"blow soap bubbles ' after S^^ mode 0 correct response. 

3) Sjj (who hcid completed Part A) was used as a reference person. 

^) If made an incorrect response, S^^ was asked to model the correct 
response. 

5) Criterion was changed to flvf consecutive correct responses on each 
subset . 
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Results 

At trial 110 the modified teaching procedures described above were imple- 
mented. As can be discerned from Figure 3 (trials 110-139) 30 teaching trials 
were necessary before S^^ reached criterion on Subset Ix. At trial ]kO Subset 
1y was introduced and S^^ reached criterion after only 7 teaching trials. In 
addition, it should be noted that Ss 10, 12 and 14 had also reached criterion 
on Subsets Ix and ly. 

Unfortunately, the school year ended before further progress in the pro- 
gram could be made. 
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BEST COPY AVAiUIBLE 

Receptive Language Program 

"The abMtty to point at, pick up, or otherwise differential 1y and 
correctly respond to named objects, people, events, or concepts Is 
the goal of receptive vocabulary training (Bricker and Bricker, 
1970, p. 105). 

The development of at least the receptive language skills delineated abjve are 
crucial i{isi« actional objectives of teachers of young severely handlcarped 
students In that thcsr students are confronted dally by the necessity to func- 
tion In a speaking world In which words are discriminative stimuli for specific 
communicative responses. The inability to respond differentially to verbal cues 
presented by parents, siblings, and teachers may account for much of the In- 
appropriate or deficient communication skills manifested by these students. 
If these students do not understand that words represent specific objects, 
people, events, or concepts in their environment. It Is quite unlikely vhat 
they will be able to follow verbal di.ections, respond to simple questions, or 
even use verbal cues to prod'ice environmental changes of their choosing. 

Thus, the primary objective of this program was to teach young severely 
handiccpped students to touch objects and pictures In response to verbal cues. 
The objects and pictures selected for the instructional program were those which 
fire present In the home and •school envi ror.ments of most young children. However, 
It should be noted that ancillary objectives were to teach the students basic 
* attending skills, to function in group Instructional settings and to perform 
basic pre-reading skills. 

S t udc. t s and Ma t e rials 

Students (S&). Twelve Ss (Classes A and B) were involved and the program 
wai, conducted in a monnjr that allowed each S to progress through the components 
of the program at his own rate. 
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it should be noted that at least 10 different teachers (Ts) were Involved 
in the Implementation of the program In Classes A and B. However, as the 
teaching procedures v;ere quite standard It was not felt that Inter-teacher 
variations substantially affected performance. All instruction was conducted 
in small group drrangements. That is, one T to 2, 3, or k Ss. 

Materials . The materials utilized included both three dimensional objects 
and pictures. Selection of these materials was based upon the following con- 
siderations (Chalfant et al., 1967): 

1) The objects, people, events or concepts present in the Ss environment 
and how frequently Ss encountered them. 

2) The ease with which words could be discriminated from each other based 
upon auditory cues. For example, socle, bloci^, and clock were not 
selected as an Initial set of objects to be taught as the required 
auditory discrimination skills seemed too advanced. 

3) In an attempt to make the program as concrete as possible only words 
with tangible referents were utilized. 

k) Finally, special priority was given to items utilized within ongoinci 

instructional programs and routine school activities. 
Table I depicts the Initial objects selected for the teaching program. 

TABLE I 



Objects Used in Receptive Language Program 



TOYS 


ITEMS RELATED TO 
DAILY LIVING SKILLS 


CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS 


Set i 


Set ii 


Set ill 


doll 
book 
truck 


cup 

spoon 

napkin 


paper 
pcnci 1 
crayon 


Set IV 


Set V 


Set VI 


puzzle 

beanbag 

block 


toothbrush 
soap 

paper towel 


box 

sci ssors 
cholk 
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Table 2 depicts the initial pictures selected fo. the teaching program. 

BEST on mmuL ^^g^e 2 

Pictures Used in Receptive Language Program 



Set Vi i 


set V i 1 i 


Set IX 


uO 1 1 

book 
truck 


cup 

spoon 

napkin 


paper 
penc i 1 
crayon 


Set X 


Set XI 


Set Xil 


sci ssors 
toothbrush 
safety pin 


tree 

car 

kite 


bathtub 
te ) cphone 
flag 


Set Xli i 






barn 

bed 

fence 







In addition to consumable relnforcers (cereal, water, candy) data sheets 
were constructed that allowed for the continuous recording of all responses to 
Instructional cues. These data sheets are presented at the end of this report. 

As can be discerned from Table I Ss were Initially required to choose one 
object from a set of three. However, other investigators (e.g., Brlcker and 
Brlcker, I970) have utilized a two-choice discrimination paradigm ard defenced 
such an arrangement with the following thesis: 

'•There are sevrrol advantages to the two-choice situation, the most 
important beln« t.ho nbUfty of the trainer to discriminate between 
random perfornancc- snd behavior that is either reliably above or below 
chance (the latter operating as an Index of the chlld's'negativlsm") . 
In addition, any choice situotlon Involves a number of component 
stimuli which can ootentidlly control the child's responses. In a 
two-choice situation, the child can respond to position, form, color, 
size, consequence of the previous choice, array, number, or even cues 
unknown to the exper Iw-nter. In training, the basic strategy is to 
bring the child's behavior under control of one dimension and then 
systematically shift this dimension by changing the words that In- 
dicate the correct choice. If the child responds to some dimension 
other than the reinforced one, the two-choice situation offers the 
most flexible method for detection and correction of the problem." 
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While acknowledging the cogency of the thesis of Bricker and Brkker, several 
factors were considered potential advantages of the use of a three-choice task, 
as a starting point In an Instructional sequence. 

1) .The reinforcement schedule in effect during the Initial portions of 
the Instructional program was continuous In that each correct rer 
sponse resulted In the delivery of a relnforcer. Therefore, In a 
two-choice situation an S could respond at a chance level and still 
receive reinforcement for 50 percent of his responses. This was 
considered to be a high schedule of reinforcement for chance level 
responding and might be adequate to maintain such chance responding 
without S acquiring the desired discriminations (I.e., extinction of 
responses to the Incorrect stimulus object and 100 percent correct 
responding to the correct stimulus object). The 33 1/3% average 
level of reinforcement that would result from an S's chance responding 
In a three-choice situation was considered to be more desirable. In 
that it represented a potentially weaker schedule of reinforcement for 
chance responding. 

2) Perhaps itOaied to #1 above Is the tendency for severely handicapped 
Ss to persf.verate upon a response to either one or the other of the 
two objects or to a particular location. It was hoped that such 
perseverai Ivf: responding would be less likely to occur when three- 
choice situations art* presented. 

3) Presentation of throe objects require more difficult scanning skills 
than those requircl by 2 choice tasks. That is, Ss hod to look at 
each of the three objects displayed before then and touch the correct 
object to receive reinforcement. Scanning of a stimulus array is 
considered highly desirable for correct resf>otiding in other programs 
requiring n.rjro com(>lex discriminations (e.ci., rrcidinq, handwriting). 
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In this program the three-chjtce situation was initially Implemented with all 
Ss. In the event that some difficulty was encountered In this situation, In- 
dividual Ss were presented the two-choice situations. In effect, the two-choice 
situation was employed as a back-up procedure. That Is, If an S failed to 
progress In the Initial three-choice situation, Instruction was begun utilizing 
the two-choice procedure. 

Instructional Sequence 

The Instructional program was divided Into the fcjl lowing steps. 

Step I - Basel Ine . Baseline measures of oach S's performance on all steps 
were obtained prior to any instruction on those steps. These measures were con- 
ducted In a group setting, with Ss alternating turns. For each step ar S was 
required to respond to T's verbal cue In the presence of the appropriate instruc- 
tional materials. The response was recorded by T without indicating to an S the 
accuracy of that response; that Is, all responses were follov/ed by T's neutrally 
spoken, "Thank you." A baseline trial (and all teaching trials) was completed 
when each S had been given an opportunity to respond to I presentation of all 
of the Items comprising a set. A minimum of twn such trials v^as obtained for 
each S prior to instruction on a task. 

Step 11 - joiJcM^ijjoyocj^ 
teacher . The second step was to establish touchiru^ responiu>?. . That is, Ss were 
taught to touch an object plnccd on the table in front ct then. This touching 
response was taught to >^;cL:r following a demoi.r.t rdt ion ("io>-<o!) of this respoiii.e 
by T,as imitative touc.hir.g v,ould be a crucial component of future inslructlon.il 
procedures. 

Procedures used U, te ach imitative touch! ruj 

I) T placed an object on the table directly in front of one of the Ss in 
a group and sdid, "S. , touch (object )." If S, icuchod the object, T 
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then smfled, said "Good", provided a consequence (usually a consumable 
In the form of a piece of cereal), recorded a correct response on the 
data sheet, and pr*2sented a different object to etc. 

2) If Sj did not touch the object, T repeated the verbal cue, "T, touch 
(object )" and demonstrated the correct response by touching the object. 
Then T repeated the verbal cue, "S_j , touch (object )" and waited for 

to respond. If Sj imitated T*s demonstration and touched the object, T 
immediately smiled, said "Good", recorded an "M" on the data sheet and 
presented a different object to Sj, etc. 

3) If Sj did not imitotc T ' s demonstration, T repeated the verbal cue, 
"S J , touch ( object )" and primed the response by physically guiding 
through the correct response. When completed the touching response 
with T's prompting, T smiled, said "Good", recorded a "P" and presented 
a different object to S^, e'.c. On each subsequent trial T's prompting 
of S| was attenuated (I.e., T provided a decreasing amount of physical 
guidance) until performed the touching response as an imitation of T. 

A) The procedures described in 2 and 3 above were followed until each S 
touched the object T touched on 5 consecutive occasions. That is, the 
procedures were adhered to until each S was taught to Imitate the touching 
responses of T. 

Step Ml - Touching objects in response to verbal cues provided by the 
teacher . After Ss were taught to imitate the touching of objects following T's 
demons .rat Ion, the second stco In the program was begun. In Step ill the objects 
to be taught were pres»^nted to an S and T verbally labeled one of them. S v/as 
then required to touc^' the object T labeled. The two or three objects comprising 
each set were presented in a random arrangement in front of each S. The initial 
object named by T was rando-ily selected. However, on the subsequent opportunities 
of each S to respond, T ran'ioTih- selected for naming only previously unnamed 
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Objects of the set. After each object that was a component of a set had been 
named once, the selection procedure was recycled. In a-f<itlon, attempts were 
made to minimize the naming of the same object or iilfercnt Ss on consecutive 
presentat ions. 

Procedures use d to teach touching of object-, in rcsn nnsc; to verbol cues . 

1) T placed 3 objects on the table directly in tront of Sj and said, "Sj, 
touch (object)." If touched the oln.^t. T then smiled, said "Good", 
provided a consumable consequence, recoi Jed correct response, and 
presented a different cue to S^, etc. 

2) If Sj touched an incorrect object, T soid, "No", repeated the verbal 
cue, "J, touch ( object )" and demonst rjttvj ihi« correct response by 
touching the object. Then T repeated the verb^il cue, "Sj , touch 
'sLiect)" and waited for to respond. If imitated T's demonstra- 
tion, T smiled, said "Good" but did not provide a consumable conse<it.enc«- 
and recorded an "M" on the data sheet. Tonglblo consequences were 
provided only when Ss re«;ponded correctly to T's initial verbal cues. 
Social consequences were provided tor cor,, d i-nl tat ions of T's demon- 
strations. Subsequently, the objects were placed in front of etc. 

3) If Sj did not touch the correct objfct i-.llowiny T' b iciionstrat ion , T 
said, "No", repeated the verbal cue, "Sj . . m (object V .md primed 
the correct response. When S completed thj t. uchiny response with T'f. 
assistance, T provided social con-i'-qurncfv omM rocorde.i t» "P" on thf 
data sheet. 

^) Instruction continue! until all primlnq , t, ! .,:,iiruj cue wore f.il. ' 
and cm S mndo 3 consecutive correct resp'.nsos toiufic.} tf,. uomcd 
object) in response to the labeU of .. .,rh rf tn - i •.bjpo.f or .-| tot-. I 
of 9 consecutivt- correct response-.-. . Sul.' .-(ju. nt ly, j m-w ..l,jecl<. were 
selecteJ and the proc-ss Wtis repocl( d v-;ith --..cf. m-t ol objects. 



Step IV - Teaching the touching of pictures In responi^ to verbal cues * 
The components of Step iV are Identical to those of Step Ml except that pic- 
tures were substituted for objects. The first 3 sets of pictures used as 
stimuli In Step iV were drawings of the objects which comprised the first 3 
sets of objects used in Step lit. Pictures of objects already taught were 
utilized in an attempt to enhance the transition from 3 dimensional to 2 
dimensional stimuli. 

in some instances adaptations or modifications of the teaching procedure 
were employed with Individual Ss. Such adaptations became necessary whenever 
a student failed to progress on some component of the Instructional program. 
Basically there were 3 types of program adaptations: (I) The verbal direc- 
tions used by the teachers were shortened from, "Touch (object )" to naming only 
the object itself, "(Object)". (2) The teacher touched ond named each object 
prior to giving the verbal direction for the student to touch the object (e.g., 
T touched doll and said, "J)oi1", T touched book and said, "Book", then T said 
to S, "Touch book"). Vhese additional verbal cues (T's naming of the objects) 
were faded out as cin fj began to touch the obj'ict named hy the teacher. (3) As 
previously discussed, 3 ohoc* sets were occi&ional Iv rtiuced to 2 object sub- 
sets. 

•RESULTS 

The performanre :«" ,il 13 j,s ore sunmariped in Table 3i however the detailed 
performances of on» • 5 " 'S, ^0, ^i'O arc presented graphically. ThU 
approach was adopted si'co !t <^pp'-.3r( J that the performances of Ss #5, fIS, nnd 

adequately represented the 3 performance trends manifested by the 12 Ss. 
Thus, graphic present;u1on of the 9 other 5s performances is too redundant to 
warrant inclusion. Ofcnorally, the 3 trends manlfostoH by |s may be described os : 



1) two Ss (#8 & #14) who reached criterfon on only the first few sets 
of objects; 

2) four Ss (#1, #5, & #6) who reached criterion on all the object 
sets and some of the picture sets, but required many teaching trials 
to do so; and 

3) six Ss Hk, //9, #11, #12, & #13) who reached criterion on ail 
object sets either during Initial testing (baseline conditions) or 
following a small number of teachinfj trials. 



TABLE 3 

WORD SETS REACHING CRITERION 



1 

j students 






Sc 


Jts of 


Ob i 


ts 


Sets of Pictures 
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i i 


1 i i 


IV 


V 


VI 


Vil 


VI i i 


IX 
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Xi 


Xi I 


xin 


#8 
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X 
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#5 


X 


X 


X 1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


#6 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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i #3 


X 


X 


X ! 


/ 


X 














X 


X 


X 


y 

_X 


X 


X 


WW iiiv iinjii luvei or recep- 
tive l.mou.Kjt; skills displayed 
by Ss 3. ^, 9. 11, 12. and 13 
durinq Instruct Ion on the first 
6 sols, inMri;-.: ;c>n was initiated 
on t.isks re«|iiiriru) norc complox 
speech nnd lu-Kju-fje skills fe.g., 
object lobellruj, comprehension of 


L ^9 


X 


X 


X 


•/ 


X 


L /'H 


_x_.. 


X 


X 


t 


Y. _ 


x 


1 #12 


X 


X 


A 


X 


X 


X 


1 #13 


X 


X 


■< 




x_,. 


x 
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^1S» ^ It should be noted that two different criterion leveU .vcre adopted. 

During the testing {baseline) conditions crltcriOM perffrnance was defined as 
6 consecutive correct touching responses to object or picture sets. During 
the teaching phases criterion was defined as 9 consecutive correct responses 
to object or picture sets. 

S.S displaying the first type of performance (criterion on only a few sets) 
will be discussed first. The results of S #14 were selected to represent the 
responding typical of this level of performance. As can be discerned from 
Inspection of Figure I, Z §\k performed Inconsistently on the initial set of 
3 objects (do 1 1 -book- truck). Therefore, Set I wjs reduced to two subsets in- 
volving two-choice tosks (doll-book; truck-book). Following the introduction 
of the first two-choice subset (doll-book) S #l4's ievel of correct responding 
Increased, but failed <.o reoch the criterion level. Following the 68th teaching 
trial the teaching procedure was modified in an attempt to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the recent ivc ..iP-i'iige skills. This modlf Icijt ion consisted of 
touching and verbally nar inq tor'-, of the objects (do II -boo I } displayed before 
S #14 prior to giving the dirf. t.fon, "Touch ( ob| ec t)." It appear*, that this 
modification did result In an if-.recised level of correct, responding, in that 
S #14 reached criterion In 20 a.riltional trials. Subsequently the extra verbal 
cues (naming object prior to directing S #14 to respond) were faded until the 
original instructional procedure was reinstated and S *f\h responded at cri- 
terion level. At this point torching the second two-choice subset (truck-book) 
was Initiated and S //14 r;.=- i lly rruched criterion (IS teaching trials). Finally, 
the original threc-choict sot was reinstated and criterion v/iis attained after 
13 teaching trials. 

The next objects that wore t lught to S //|4 (Figure ?.) were contained in 
Set 11 (cup-spoon-napkin). Inl iciMy these objects were presented In the two- 
choice subsets; cup-soonn MrH spoon-napkin. However, S //14 made no errors on 
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these subsets during baseline measures and Set M (the three-chofce set) was 
taught In 10 trials. 

Set IN (papcr-penc 11 -crayon) was reduced to the two-choice subsets, 
erayonop^nci I and pencil -paper (Figure 3). Teaching was never successfully 
completed on the first pair of objects (penci l-crayon) and was finally discon- 
tinued after 100 trials. This set probably represents a poor choice for Instruc- 
tion due to the similarity of the stimulus objects. S repeatedly reached 
the Instructional criterion but failed to maintain the criterion level of re- 
sponding in re-testing (re-baseline) situations. 

The final object set on which S^ ff]k received Instruction was Set ill 
(papertowet -soap-toothbrush). This set was reduced to the two-choice subsets; 
paper towel -soap; soap-toothbrush, and papertowel-toothbrush. During baseline 
measurement (Figure k) S ff)^ responded correctly to the subsets soap-to /thbrush 
and papertowel-toothbrush; but did poorly on the pnpertowel -soap subset. Sub- 
sequently, teaching was initiated on this subset and was net yet completed by 
the end of the school year. 

A second performance level was displayed by k Ss (//I, #2, ffSf & #6) who 
demonstrated little or no initial correct responding and required many teaching 
trials to reach the criterion level of responding. Typically these Ss showed 
poor progress on the Initial set of three objects, (Set I, dol 1 -booic-truck) and 
therefore this set was reduced to the subsets; doll -book, book-truck and truck- 
doll. After requiring a large number of teaching trials to reach criterion on 
both the subsets and Set I itself, Ss began to reach criterion on subsequent 3 
choice sets (Set M through Set Xlll), Often the number of teaching trials re- 
quired for an S to reach criterion decreased dramatically over previous sets. 
As the performance records of the ^ Ss are quite similar only the responses of 
S ffS are presented In detail. 
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Figures 5 S> 6 depict the data of S ffS as he progressed through the 13 sets of 
objects and pictures. Student #5's responding on Set I (t ruck-do 1 1 -bock) was 
Inconsistent during both baseline and teaching phases of the program. This set 
was reduced to the subsets, doll-book and book-truck. However, teaching on these 
two subsets was unsuccessful In that a consistent level of correct responding 
was not obtained. Finally, Instruction on objects comprising Set I was discon- 
tinued and the objects of Set il (cup-napkln-spoon) were Introduced as the two 
choice subsets; cup-napkin, cup-spoon and spoon-napkin. After criterion was 
reached on oach of these 3 subsets. Set II was presented in Its entirety (spoon- 
napkln-cup) and the criterion level c* responding was attained following 
teaching trials. Subsequently Set 1 was re-presented as were the remaining 
II sets. These 12 sets required only 78 teaching trials to reach criterion; 
demonstrating ^5's improved acquisition skill as the program progressed. 

The final performance level was manifested by 5s #3, #9, #11, #12, 
and #13. These Ss either displayed the desired receptive language skills 
during Initial testing (baseline conditions) or acquired these skills following 
a small number of teaching trials. The results of S #9 were selected to repre- 
sent the performance level of these S.s. 

» 

Figure 7 depicts the data of S #9 as she progressed through the first 6 
sets of objects. As can be discerned, S #9 reached the instructional cri- 
terion on: 

1) Set I (book-doll -truck) following 3 teaching trials; 

2) Set ii (cup-napkin-spoon) during base I ine measurement ; 

3) Set III (paper-penci 1 -crayon) following 6 teaching trials; 
^) Set IV (puzzle-beanbag-block) following 3 teaching trials; 

5) Set V (toothbrush-soap-papertowel ) following 5 teaching trials; and 

6) Set VI (box-sclssors-chalk) following 5 teaching trials. 
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As these 6 Ss displayed a high level of receptive language skills In re- 
gard to the Initial 6 sets of objects, Instruction was suhsfiquently Initiated 
on tasks requiring mors complex speech and language skills (e.g., object labeling, 
comprehension of verbs). Thus, the Instructional program for these 6 Ss was not 
continued through all 13 sets of objects and pictures described previously. 

DISCUSSION 

Several problems were encountered during initial attempts at teaching the 
above mentioned receptive language skills. Many of the students were not 
accustomed to the instructional situation, and thus displayed deficits in 
skills related to sitting in chalks, looklnc at the teacher and/or the materials 
displayed, responding to the teacher's verbal directions and working intensely 
at a task for an extended period of time. In addition many of the students 
fnltlally displayed behaviors that were disruptive or incompatible with the 
acquisition of receptive language skills. These behavior problems were usually 
managed while Instruction was in progress. However, several students' oehavlor 
was so severe (head banging, loud crying) that .prclflc programs of Intervention 
were Instituted at the start of instruction. (More detailed accounts of the 
management problems encountered and the procedures utilized in their remedla- 
tions are presented elsewhere in this report). 

As many of the students entered the program with few functional classroom 
skills the teachers cttempted to avoid the use of verbal directions that might 
be too long, too complex or contain words to which the students hod not yet 
learned to respond. Thus a series of precise verbal directions were devised 
(e.g., "Touch (object)") and enployed throughout the inst ruct lonol program. 

While the proced-rcs employed did not cMow for an ex,-,ct corrpnrlson of 
performance on the two and three-choice tasks, with son*, the two-choice 
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task did appear to be superior. These children #2, #5, #6, #8, & mk) 

did not progress well during Initial Instruction or. the first set of three 

objects (truck-doll -book). Thus, Set I was reduced to subsets of 2 objects 

(truck-doll; doll-book; book-truck) and the same teaching procedure was utilized 

In this modified two-choice situation. Reducing the number of objects In the 

array displayed before S had the effect of both (1) reducing the number of 

choices available to S and (2) simplifying the scannlno or observing esponses 

required to discern the correct object. Again the present program cannot 

separate these two factors, however, the Ss poor scanning appeared to be the 

more Important factor. Informal observations by Ts indicated that some Ss 

appeared to touch the first object their eyes contacted. This failure to 

systematically observe all the objects In the array and then choose the correct 

one may have accounted for the poorer progress with three-choice situations. 

Receptive language training was one of the first Instructional programs 

Introduced since it was considered to be crucial for the development 

of other more complex s: 'Ms. The ability to respond differentially to the 

teacher's speech is a component of nearly every instructional program. In 

addition, early training In receptive language appears to facilitate later 

articulation of those same words. Mann and Baer (1971) found that: 

••exposure to words that have stimulus control over a subject's 
non-verbal behavior can facilitate later articulation of those 
same words." 

The same authors conclude; 

•'The present paper supports the conslusion of Winitz and Prelsler 
(1965) and PImslcur (1963) that discrimination training can be a 
functional antecedent to sound production. The present research 
also extends thoir findings further by suggesting that articula- 
tion not only of single sounds but of chains of sounds (i.e., 
words) can be facilitated by the proper exposure to lonyuagc." 

The receptive language program was concise and specific enough to be 

readily transferred to a home teaching situation. Parents could quickly 
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learn the procr.dure and provide a short teaching session at home each evening. 
These teaching sessions were employed with some students to demonstrate 
effective teaching procedures as well as the progress of the students to the 
parents. Additionally, such home sessions served as reviews for receptive 
language skills already acquired by the students. 

While this program may Initially appear to be somewhat circumscribed and 
rigid In Its format, It has been demonstrated to U rn effective Instructional 
vehicle for severely handicapped students. The author, are In agreement with 
Guess, Rutherford. Smith and Ensmlnger ^1970) when they state: 

trl^^L^nl"^"^ obvious. Is the fact that planning effective language 
training programs for severely retarded children Is not an easy endeavor 

var'let:'J''V'.'?^^' I'j' ^"^^^^ ^"^^ ^"^^^^^ him wkh a wf^e 
variety of materials and hope that somehow he will appropriately respond 

loolrZ't lo'' 'V'''^'' '^^'^ classes t became 

apparen however. :hat these children lacked the necessary lanquage 

I Jill'. ^""'^^^ '2 what little knowledge ihey had to 

a heterogeneous array of psychol Ingulst Ic areas. On the contrary. It 
was necessary to confine the program to a delisted number of deflcll 
tir^f'jL^!'" irrr^'^ '"^^"^ ^'-^ specifically at the remedla- 
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DATA SHEET 
RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



Date: 



Sei: t 



Cue: "Touch (object)" 



Name 


Trial 


book 


doll 


truck 


No. Correct 


Subiect 1 


1 


p-.v 




+ 


1 




2 


M 


+ 


M 


1 




2 


+ 


+ 


•f 


3 



Date: 



S«.t : 



JLL 



Cue: "T<?Mch (gbject)" 



Name 


Trial 


cup 


spoon 


napkin 


No. Correct 


Subiect 2 


17 


M 


+ 


M 


1 




18 


M 


M 


+ 


1 




19 


M 


+ 


M 


1 



Date: 



Set : 



Xi 



Cue: "Touch (picture)" 



Name 


Trial 


tree 


car 


kite 


No. Correct 


Subiect 3 


12 


M 


+ 


M 


1 




«? 


M 




+ 


2 






M 


+ 


+ 


2 



Date: 



Set 



Cue; 



Name 


Trial 








No, Correct 







































Date: 



Set 



Cue; 
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••P • touching response of S oblninocl by primincj 
VrAfj • touching response of S obtnifuui by modeling 



Name 


Trial 








No, Correct 
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Expressive Language Prograr.i WlllAIMf 
The students comprising both Classrooms A and B displayed diverse levels 
of language skills. Within these levels some students (2. 5. 6 
and 8) manifested almost no production of articulate sounds, limited pliysical gestures, 
an-i slow progress in the verbal direction and receptive language programs. 
Other students (9 and 11) frequently produced 2 and 3 word utterances, used extensive 
physical gestures and rapidly progressed through both the verbal direction 
and receptive language programs. Attempts were made to involve all 
students in programs designed to teach functional expressive language skills. 
However, these programs were generally individually designed and therefore 
varied widely. Some of the programs utilized are reported in this paper. 

Program 1 - Teaching Imitation of Sounds 
■mis program was designed for use with Ss (1. 2. S. 6. 7. 8 and 14) who 
displayed the lowest level of expressive language functioning. Its purpose 
was to teach these Ss to correctly imitate sounds or words demonstrated by 
T. Initially Ss were asked to imitate simple vowel and consonant sounds 
(e.g., (a) father, (o) food, (b) ball, (jn) i^a) . As initations of these 
sounds improved, initation of more complex blends of sounds and eventually 
ijords was required of Ss. The procedures utilized in Prot^ran 1 have been 
described elsewhere (York, r.roivn. Yoder fi Schecronherrer. 1P72) and therefore 
are not presented in this report. 

Program 2 •■ Teaching Object and Picture Labeling 
Ss in both Classrooms A and B who displayed good verbal imitation of 
words modeled by T (3. 4. 9. 10. 11. 12 and 13) were subsequently involved in 
the labeling of objects and pictures. Initially Ss were tested (baseline 
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conditions) on their ability to verb"/ily label objects and pictures. (A 
sample vocabulary list and tue results of 2 Ss follow this program). From 
the baseline measures obtained on this vocabulary list^ the teachers then 
decided whether students needed additional training in picture labeling or 
whether students should be involved in more sophisticated tasks such as 
labeling actions or the relative location of objects in svncv (i.e., block 
on box, block under box). 

The baseline and teaching procedures utilized to teach the labeling of 
objects and pictures were essentially the saue as described in the receptive 
language skills program. The only exceptions were (1) that verbal instead of 
touching responses were required and (2) the verbal direction cnployed by T 
was changed from, "Sj, touch -oiii^.:^)"* to "Sj, uiiat is tiiis?" The outline 
of a picture labeling, program used witi. Ss (3, 4, 12 and 13) follows. 

Picture Labeling 

Students (Ss) ; 

Two Ss (3 and 4) fro:i Classioom A and two Ss (12 and iji from Classroom B 
were involved in the proj-r/'m. Instruction was ronducted at a small 
table (See roon diagrams in A])ponuix B), with one teat,! ex (T) to 2 S^s. 
Materials ; 

Ten pictures were sclcctod from the picture voc;* ijI.^t y list which both 
Ss had labeled incorrectly or failed to label on th^^ iwt trial baseline (list 
follows propran). Subsecpently, the ten pictures were divided into two sets 
with five pictures in each set. Tlie pictures used were frot; the Peabody 
Lanf.uage f>ovelopncnt Kit • Lcvol and arc listed bolov;: 
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Set X 



Classroom A 
pear 

pineapple 

ruler 

bee 



Set I 



Set n 



mittens 

watermelon 

worm 

brush 

bam 



Set II 



Classroom B 

apron 

glove 

rake 

orange 

butterfly 

ruler 

pan 

lock 

iron 

potato 
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Instructional Sequence r 

Stcj>J^: Baseline measures were obtained on each Ss initial ability to 
label the ten pictures in Sets I and II. (2 trial baseline) 

Ste^Ji: S4 was taught to label the pictures of Set I and S3 was taught 
to label the pictures of Set II i„ response to rs verbal direction. "S. 
What is this?" Criterion was set at correct responding to each of the five 
pictures in a set on three consecutive trials or a total of IS consecutive 
correct responses, 

StegJH^: Re-basclinc measures were obtained on each Ss ability to 
label the pictures in Set I and Set II. 

StejjJV: S4 was taught to label the pictures of Set II and S3 was taught 
to label the pictures of Set I. Criterion was again set at errorless responding 
on three consecutive trials, 

StC£__V: Re-baseline measures obtained on each Ss ability to label the 
pictures in Set I and Set II, 
Results: 

All four Ss successfully conpieted the program. In order to conmunicatc 
the performance pattern of Ss. tJ.e perfomance of S3 am! will he presented 
graphically, it can be discerned from FiRure 1 that made 0 of a possible f, 
correct responses on Set II on the initial two trial baseline (trials 1, 2), 
Instruction was initiated on Set I and S, reached criterion after 21 teaching 
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trials (trials 3-23). was instructed on trials 24-26 only because the 
teacher was awaiting criterion performance by S3 on Set II. During the 
re-baseline (second baseline) period (trials 27, 28) S4 maintained errorless 
responding on Set I and displayed improved performance on Set 11, making 7 
of a possible 10 correct responses. Subsequently, only 4 teaching trials 
were required for S4 to reach criterion on Set ll, Ap.ain was exposed to 
3 extra teaching trials while S3 reached criterion on Set I. During re- 
baseline measurement (third baseline), S4 maintained errorless responding on 
both Sets X and 11 (trials 36, 37 and 38). 

As can be discerned from Figure 1, S3 also made 0 of a possible S correct 
responses on both Sets I and II during the initial baseline period (trials 
1, 2). After 24 teaching trials, S3 had still not reacljed criterion on Set II. 
This appeared to be the result of Sj's consistent response to the picture of a 
brush with a verbalization that T could not understand, 'nicreforc, T decided 
to terminate instruction on Set II with S3 making 4 correct responses and 
continued with the rest of the program. Re-baseline measures resulted in S3 
correctly labeling 8 of a possible 10 pictures in Set II (both errors involved 
the picture of the brush) and 2 of 10 possible pictures in Set I (trials 27, 28). 
Instruction was then initiated on Set I and S3 reached criterion after 7 
teaching trials. Durinp. the re-baseline (third baseline) period (trials 36, 
37, 38) S3 maintained errorless responding on Set I and made 12 of a possible 
15 correct responses on Set II (nil 3 errors involved tlie picture of the brush). 
Discussion ; 

It was the tcarhcr:;' projection that some students could benefit from 
merely being in an instructional setting with otl^or student s. That is, a 
student could acquire certain skills while watchinr. another sttuicnt being 
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instructed Qn the task and without recti vinp, ^iircct in:;truction on that task 
himself. It is apparent from tho performance of f.^^ tli.\i this did in fact 
occur, had not received direct instnxctiiMJ on .'id II prior to the second 
baseline period, however, his perfornance on Sot II increased dramatically 
from 0 correct responses on the initial baseline trials to 7 correct responses 
(of a possible 10) during the re-baselijie (second b.Tseline) condition. It 
is hypothesized that S4 had acquired the correct 1 • ; ii«;csto Set II while 
observing S3 beinp. instructed on that set. It aUvuld be noted that S3 did 
not show the dramatic increase in ccrrcct re?]H)ju!ii ' >n \hv tasks rcuuired 
of him. However, the nurber of correct responses did increase slifilitly. 
Nevertheless, the performance pattern of S.^ can U- jn ir.di cation to the 
teacher that a student like S4 may not need direct instri.clion on all tasks 
the teacher feels should be acquired. In fact, it \.v.s n: Led by the teacher 
of S4 that throu^iiout the school year, S^,} incrensfi! his vor. alailary tremendously 
by imitating adult language in the room. One vipM then aj.sume that by 
providing a good langu.tge rodel in S.j's environnent, he may acquire many 
language skills without direct instruction. Insto.ul, fiirtcl instructional 
time may be utilized more efficiently by pre«^.cnt ir.r juutv complex tasks where 
incidental leaniinp, is unlikely. ^£^1 QQpy |iy|\){j^t£ 

Program .3 - I.a}* olint'. Aoiioii } ' ij_t : u ' • 'ijj^ ' • ■ • "* 
'lliose students frt.m t {' i asr.roo. A an- H v.hc initially labeled a 

large number of objects and j icr^:i- :. or had acquiitd lh"f.e labelr. in Program 7, 

were subsequently tnuy.iit i" label ;»etion picturcr.. .\m r-utlini; (,♦' this pros'ram 

is presented below: 

^'^'"^^ I ; Ss are t( vfrbally label the j.fiy;, m... 1 n< t if 11 ^ii-pictrd in a 

picture with the apprc,} r i if; v«t! labul. 
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The teacher would place a picture in front of an S and say "V/hat is 

/ 



( boy or girl) doing?" 



Actions depi cted in pictures * Dosired Student Response 



1) Girl eatinR 

2) Boy walking 

3) Girl sleeping 

4) Boy sitting 

5) Boy running 



1) "eating" 

2) "walking" 

3) "sleeping" 

4) "sitting" 

5) "running" 



*An ""conjugated form of the verb was also an acceptable response 
(e.g. "eat", "walk"), * 

The second phase of this program attempted to combine the basic language 
components already taught into a rudimentary syntactic construction (noun - 
verb) . 

PhascJ£: Ss arc to verbally label the physical action depicted in a 
picture with the appropriate subject and verb labels. 

The teacher would place a picture in front of an S and say "Wiat is 
(boy or girl) doing?" 



Actions depicted in pictures 

1) Girl eating 

2) Boy walking 

3) Girl sleeping 

4) Boy sitting 

5) Boy running 



* Dcsircd Student Response 

1) "Girl eating" 

2) "Boy walking" 

3) "Girl sleeping" 

4) "Boy sitting" 

5) "Boy running" 



*An unconjugated form of the verb was also acceptable response 
(e.g. "Girl cat") * 

Program 4 « Placing and Naming the Helativo 
Location of Objects in Space (Prcpo.sitio"nsr 

This program was taught concurrently with Program 3 and sever^il other 

language programs. The Ss (3. 4, 9, 11, 12 and 13) who wcvc involved came 
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from both Classrooms A and B« It s!iould be noted that the pro;;rain outlined 
below had both a receptive (Phase I) and expressive (Phase II) language 
component . 

Pha&e I ; Ss were to place a block in the correct location in relation 
to a wooden box when .:iven a verbal cue by the teacher "Put the block (on, 
in, under) the box." 



Teacher Cue 



1) "Put the block in the box." 



2) "Put the block on the box." 



Student Response 

1) S would lift the lid of the 
Fox and place the block inside 
the box. 

2) S> would put the block on the 
c'loscd lid of the box. 



3) "Put the block under the block," 3) would place the block under- 
neath tlje bottom of the box 
(box was supported by 2" legs), 

Phase II ; S^s were to verbally report the location of the block, in 
relation to a wooden box, (with the appropriate prepositional label), when 
asked "Khcic is the block?" 



Icaclier Cue 

1) T vvouhi ])laco the block in 
the box and say "Where is 
the block?" 

2) T vv'ouid place the block on 
t}jc box and sav "Whore is 
the block?" 

3) T would place the block 
under the bfi.x ;irul r.ay "U'hcre 
is the block?" 



Student Response 

1) "in" 

2) "on" 

3) "under" 
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VOCABUIARg LIST 



£4 



S3 



airplane 

alligator 

apple 

apron 

arm 



+ 
+ 



B 



bacon 

banana 

broom 

boat 

b1 ke 

bus 

butt-.erfly 
M tA 
bunny 
beans 
be« 

bat (animal) 

bear 

bread 

balloon 

belt 

button 

ben 

bathtub 

butter 

brush 

baf. (toy) 

b«ll 

bed 

barn 



"mop" 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

mm 

"butterfly 
+ 

mm 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

"comb" 
"ball" 

+ 

+ 

"cow" 



"mop** 
**ip** 

+ 

+ 



+ 
It •• 



**babo" 
**ba** 
**bu" 



"bflbo** 
•*bubu" 



butterfly" 



+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

"ro'-b" 
"ball" 
+ 
+ 

"row" 



**boy" 

"kitty" "kitty** 
"bre" 



'bathroom** *'bflthroom** 
+ 

"hair" **halr** 

+ 4 

*'ed" 
**door" - 
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camel 
couch 
c«p 
cereal 
co^'fee 
clo'.vn 
cow 
coat 
comb 
carrots 
corn 
cak'^ 
cowboy 
crocknrn 
cheene 
cloudy 
car 
^chair 
IcnUar 



pot 



+ 

"hat" 

"pot" 
+ 

**!noo" 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

"man" 
+ 
+ 
+ 

♦ 

♦ 



+ 

"hat" 
+ 

"pot" 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

"ov/body" 

+ 

+ 

4 

♦ 
♦ 



"eah" 

"ha n" 
"co Of" - 



"''hirt" 

"ht»ir" "h'»ir" 



"ep" 
"op" 
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dol lar 

drum 

deer 

dentist 

dress 

donkey 

dime 



"money" "money" 

+ + 

+ + 

"doctor" "doctor" 

"heehaw" "heeh<^w" 

"penny" "money" 



E 



el ephant 
egt' beater 

eye 
el bow 
eraser 



+ 
+ 

+ 

"soap" 



+ 

+ 

"soap" 



froflc 
fox 

feather 
'"1 re truck 
f 1 reman 
n nprer 
foot 
fork 
Msh 

f ] owf^r 
fence 



+ + 

"police" + 
+ + 



4 
+ 
4 

44 



+ 
•f 
4 
4 



"turtle" "tond" 

"fe" "fe" 
"fire" - 

4lf mm 

"InP'^r" 



♦ 



4 



p'las'*es 
kI rnf fe 
r;l ovps 
fflass 
p-oa t 



"cup" 



"cup" 

4 
4 



"p:ira» 

"pa" 
"lamb" - 



hoi * «^opter 

hn.Tburp;'?r 
hnt 



4 
4 
4 

"-ookle" 

4 

4 
4 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



"hn" 

"bur" 
"rf^nd" - 
"hn" 

"hnnp:" "han.o:' 
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Sa 



ice cream cone 
Iron 

Ironing board 
Indian . . 



+ 



jello 



+ "pie" 



K 



ketchup 

knee 

knife 

kittens 

key 

kl eeneT 
kite 



+ 

+ 

4 

"cats" 
+ 



+ 
+ 

"cats" 
+ 

+ 



"ke" 



"k«* e" 



"ke" 
+ 
+ 

".ke ka" 
+ 
+ 



K 



lion 
lamp 
leg 
lemon 



mouth 

mailman 

milk 

ml ttens 

monkey 

mocn 



lights" "lights" 
+ + 



ft 

+ -f 
"banana" "banana" 



"kitty" "kitty' 



N 

Nurse "doctor" "doctor" 

necklace « . 

nickel 4- -f "penny" I 

0 

owl ^ ^ • ^ 

c-ange - « Z I 

orange juice "mlik" "milk" I I 
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penny 


"money" 


"money" 


+ 


- 


piano 


+ 


mm 






PlK 


+ 


+ 


mm 


mm 


penguin 


mm 


• 


mm mm 


mm 


peacock 


+ 




mm 


mm 


policeman 


"police" 


"man" 


mm 


mm 


plate 


+ 




mm 


mm 


pants 






+ 


mm 


purse 






+ 


mm 


pumpkin 


+ 




mm 


^ 


puppy 


"dop:" 


"dOR" 


mm 


m>m 


polarbear 


"bear" 


"bear" 


mm 


mm 


pineapple 


- 


- 


mm 


mm 


pear 


- 


- 


- 


mm 


pi n 








mm 


potato chips 


"cockle 


" "fribo" 




mm 


peach 


" 1 emon" 


"lemon" 






pop 


"coke" 


"coke" 


"s<xia" 


"j 


pal 1 


"cup" 


"cup" 




mm 


p«n 




-I- 


: 


mm 


pot 




+ 


— 


mm 


popcorn 




+ 






Q 










quarter 


"money" 


"nickel" 


mm 


mm 


H 










ruler 




mm 






ralnc oat. 


"r.ont" •* 


CO-^t" 


"roat" 




roorjt er 


"chlcl'en" 


"chicken" 




•• , 


refrigerator 


+ 


+ 


"free" 


mm 


record player 


mm 


- 


mm 


mm 


S 










sewlnR machl np 


- 




mm 


mm 






- 






h ' f> p 


+ 


+ 




mm 


soul ri~el 




+ 


"qulr" 


mm 




+ 




mm 


mm 


r>horts 


"prints" 


- 


mm 


mm 


5?wlmmlnf; rult 


mm 


mm 




mm 


f 5 P 1 d r 


+ 


+ 




mm 




"boot" 


"boot" 


+ 


+ 


n^.ove 


mm 


- 


4 




nk 




- 


mm 


mm 


::h1 rt 


"co^t" 


"001 t" 








+ 




+ 








+ 






fiklt-t 


+ 




mm 




swi np" 






+ 






+ 






mm 


< an 'v; 1 rh 


"bread" 


"b^end" 







soda' 



roo' 



»»ce 
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S4 



S3 



thumb 

toilet 

tiger 

turtle 

toast 

tea pot 

tu-^key 

towel 

tablp 

television 
telephone 
toothpaste 
tree 



+ + 
•potty** "potty** 
+ 

**pancflke** ••t>ufctet^" 
••tea*' "tea^* 
••peacock** '•peacock'^ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



••kltty^^ 
"tur^* 



"ta" 
phone" 



+ 



"tur^* 

'•txxr*' 

"TV* 
••rhone** 
••rAste" 
+ 



unbrel la 
vacuum clf»anpr 



watermeloK 

wagon 

whale 

watch 

worm 



••clock** •'clock^^ 
•*sn*<ke^^ "sn»ke** 



zebra 
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Initial Sight Word R ead inn Program 

This program was designed and implemented in an attempt to develop 
several basic sight woni reading skills. For reasons stated in papers 
previously produced by the B.idger staff a "whole word'' approach to reading 
was adopted, Tlie skills developed in this program are considered pre- 
requisites for the successful reading of chart stoijes. Thus, the objects 
and words used here were selected because they could be incorporated into 
chart stories rather easily. 

In general the pro}:ram was concerned with teaching the following basic 
skills: 

1) Verbally labeling objects; 

2) Verbally labeling pictures of objects; 

3) Verbally labeling different sized objects; 

4) Verbally labeling printed words that represented the 
relative size of objects. 

As can be surmised from perus 1 of other programs in this report, the 

skills under instruction here cannot be separated from skills under instruction 

in other programs that were conducted concomitantly, Tfius, the performance 

of the students as observed in ti.is program was probably influenced by 

training received in other programs. On one hand one might consider this 

lack of exclusiveness contaminating, in that it is not possible to determine 

the specific effects of tlie manipuii tions on the behavior of the students. 

On the other hand, tliC jcrfonnance of many students across programs offers 

at least anecdotal support for transfer of training skills which is certainly 

desirable. 

Finally, the prograr. was dc-signod so that traininf, on one task might 
facilitate acquisition or perl'ornanco of the sMUs required of other tasks, 
Tliis endeavor should be } c pt in nind w!»en several dramatic changes in 
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responding without direct training arc encountered. 

BEST COPY AVAiLABUE 

Students and Materials 

Students (Ss) . Five Ss (1, 2, 9, 11, 12) froir classes A and B were 
involved in this program. Each £ was allowed to prepress through the 
components at his individual pace. The teachin^T arrangement consisted of 
small groups of one T to 1, 2, or 3 Ss . 

Materials . Conduction of the teaching proj'.ram involved the use of the 
following teacher .nade materials: 

1) Six 4 1/2" X j" pieces of manilla tajiboard with objects drawi on them; 

2) Two construction paper circles, 2 1/2" and 9" in diameter respectively; 

3) Eight 3" X 9" pieces of manilla tagbcard each containing a printed 
sight word; 

4) Data sheets which proviocd space for date, stej), cue, name, trial 
number, and total number of correct responses, allowing for a con- 
tinuous recording of all responses (sec ox.uijplc data sheet at the 
end of this report) . 



Task Analysis 

Tlie following depicts the object drawings and corresponding sight words 
selected for teacliing in Phases I and II as well as a task analysis. 

Phase I - Labeling the sight words ball, balloon and fish . 

Stop 1 - Labeling of object drawings . 

Set I - Drawings of tlie following: 
ball 
fish 
balloon 

Step 2 « Label inn object sight words with visual cues . 

Set II - Drawings and printed words repiescnting the following: 
ball 
fish 
balloon 

Step 3 - Labeling of object sir.ht words . 
O Set III - Ti»e following objc-t sight wcrds: 

fish 



BEST ""JIE 

Phase II Liltcl in y: t)u- ^*U\hi vords Ju>'.tse^ bird and apple ^ 

Steps IV, V> and VI of ftuisc II are identical to Steps I, II, and III 
of Phase I, with the exception tliat the drawings and words representing 
a house, a bird and an aj^ple were substituted for drawings and words 
represent uij: a fish, a ball and a balloon. 



Phase III - L. ib rlinf, o f flight words representi t . j : r 1 1 .1 1 i vesize • 
Step VII - Labeling of the relative size of >.< jtn t5 « 
Set VH included a bip circle and a little circle. 



Step VIII " Labcli iu! of ;iLc si^ht word.; wit !i a visual cue . 

Set VI ri included a biR circle, a little circle and the 
currebponding sifjht v/ords(big, little). 

^ Step IX - Li-ibel i n ^ of si ze sipht words w 

Set IX included the size sijht words, bip and little. 



Teac hj n^; {Procedures 
Ste p 1 - 'lenc hinR th t; lal;rli i,i: ot' object drawint;s . Before sipht words 
were introduc ^i were tan/:la to verbally label t)iO drawings of objects so 
the drawin^'.i, could evontu.illy bt: paired with priuii ' =.i};ht words. Teaching 
was conducted follows: 

1) T placed on tlie tal Jc directly in front cf S. an object drawing from 
Set 1 and said, what is tins?'* If correctly labeled the 
drawing' T sniled, said "t.^iul, ttc", issued a consum;ible consequence 
vcconic'.! .1 correct response* and presenter' a different object 
drawui-; from Sri I to S,, etc. 

2) If S padc no n npon i r nadc an in^. rrecl rospons:) T said ^'No!", 
rcirAiv»vl the cue, . , v.iiat i this?'* and verbal ly noITcl ed the 
coixfn i '-.poi- * ^ "( label o f object drawinr )". T a^ain repeated 
the cue, M , .ai is tliis?*' If correctly initatcd the verbal 
raodcl T ..!»:.'. \ ••fii.ml, etc.'* (did uot .Icliver a consumable 
coniio(iiu?nLt J revr.rdcu an "Mj" (first nodcl) on the data sheet and 
]>rcM\»t*»'i ! tiifforc-nt ohjoct (Irawini; from Set I to etc* 

3) If .' j : if t;o i» -.lonse ur ilii! i\r.x corr-ct ly initate the verl-.a! model 
T ^ rit; "Nc ivT'Mttu tho in*!, "'ij^ v.h It is this, say (l abel of ob- 
jrct '^1'^ 5< j^i r*?s{.onilod correctly T proxided only' social 
cons** cjiH .f r. »i i rccnrcird "f!!" (socontl nndcl) on the ilata sheet* 

S^ v/as a vl i f f '.•rrrit (ibjoct drawing to label, etc. 
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4) If S made no response or an incorrect response T said "No, this is 
* (label of object drawing) ", recorded an incorrect iw»sponse and 
teaching for this trial was terminated, $2 was then given a different 
object drawing to label, etc, 

5) Instri'ction continued on the object dniwinRs until an individual S 
performed correctly in three consecutive trials, each trial consiTting 
of one response to each object drawing without assistance from T, 

Step 2 - Teaching the labeling of object si ^^ht worus with visual cues . 

After Ss were taught to label the object drawings, the drawings were presented 

with their respective printed words in order to t.uilitate a transition between 

the object drawing and a printed word. Teaching was conducted as follows: 

1) T placed the sight word with the respect iv^ obicct drawing above it 
on the table directly in front of S. ami T positioned his index 
finger to the left of the sight word, T tlicn said "S,, what word 
is this?" If Sj correctly labeled the si^ht word T smiled, said 
"Good, etc", issued a consumable, recorded a correct response (♦) 
and presented a different sight word and respective object drawing 
to $2, etc, 

2) If Sj did not respond or did so incorrectly T said "N'-'", repeated 
the cue, "S», what word is this?", verbally Jnodeled ■ correct 
response, ^ object sight wor d)" and repeated the e 5i, what 
word is this'f* If Sj correctly imitated the mode.. smiled, said 
"Good, etc", did not provide a consumal>lc, recordcu 'M," on the 
data sheet and presented a different sight word and corresponding 
object drawing to etc, 

3) If Sj did not respond or incorrectly imitated the verbal model, T 
saitr"No!", repeated the cue, "Sj, what word is this?", then 
pointed to the object drawing with his judex finger and said, 
"Sj, what is this?", Sj tlien labeled the object drawing (n task 
learned in Step 1), T then returned his index finger to the sight 
word and repeated the~cuc, "Sj, what word is tids?". If S, cor- 
rectly labeled the sight worcT T provided S with social consequences 
only and recorded "M," on thi data sheet, ^S, was then presented 
with a different sight word and respective object drawing, etc, 

4) Instruction was continued until an individual S performed correctly 
without assistance from T on three consecutive trials, each trial 
consisting of three responses. 

Step 3 - Teaching the labeling of object sight words . Wien an individual 

S was taught to label tiic sight words witli visual cues (object u ings), these 

cues were removed and the sight words wie presented alone. Teaching was conducted 

as follows: 
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1) T placed the sif;ht word on the table directly in front of and T 
positioned his index finder to the loft of the sipht word. T saiH* 
"Sj, what word is this?". If Sj correctly laholcd the sipht"word, 

T smiled, said "r.ood, etc.", issued a consunahlc, recorded a correct 
response (♦), and pic«;enttnl a different sinht word to So, etc. 

2) If ^2 i^ade no response or res{)ur.'Jcd incori c^.t ly , T said "No!", 
repeated the cue, "Sj, what wr.rd is this?" niui modeled the correct 
response, "( object sight word )". T then repeated the cue, "S., what 

• word is this?'\ If Sj correctly initnted th node: T smiled, said 
"Good, etc.", did not issue a consui.ia' le ton'.tjqucnce, recon'.cd "M," 
on the data sheet, presented with a ililfarcni object sij»ht wora, 
etc, 

3) If Sj did not respond or res]>ondcd incorrcctlv T said "No!" repeated 
the""cue, "Sj, what word is this?" and asked to vcr'vTlly Inlel the 
sight word, "Sj, say folijctt sij'ht wonlV'. rv'^ionded ccjrrc-ctly 
T provided social ccnsequences only, recorde^d "M2" op the data sheet 
and presented witii a different object si ['fit word, etc. 

4) If Sj nade no response or responded incorrocil^, T said "No, this 
wortTis ( label of object slpht word) " recorded rin incorrect response 
(-) and presented with a different sij;ht void, etc. 

5) Instruction wfji continued until an individual S performed correctly 
without assistance from T on three consecutivc~trial 5, each trial 
requiring three responses. 

As stated above tlie object drawinjjs and correlated sight words used in 
Steps IV, V, and VI were different than those used in Steps I, II, and III. 
However, the procedures used to teach correct responding in Steps IV, V, and 
VI were identical to those used in relation to Steps I, II, and III. 

Step VII > Teaching the laboling of the relative size of objects . In 
the program (big and little) r«^fcrred to in the nathcnaticf section of this 
report S£ 9, 11, and 13 were taught to verbally report w'ether an object was 
big or little. Thus, teaching the labeling of big and little objects here 
was unnecessary. However, in our view the reader sl.ouUl tic .ulviscd that if 
Ss were not taught to label big and little objects elsewhere, they would have 
been taught at this point in this program. 

Step VIII - Teachinp. the labeling of size sight w;^r d«; with visual cue; . 
This skill was taught using tlic pro-.edures dcscril>c i ir. ' ♦ ep?. II and V. The 
only major departure being the po:.itioning of the visual cue. That is. when 
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the sight word ♦'big*' was presented the "big" circle was placed directly above 
the word "big" and the "little" circle was placed to either the left or ri^ht 
of the "big" circle. When the word "little" was prostntcd the "little" circle 
was placed directly above the word "little" and the "l.i^." .-ircle was placed 
to the left or right of the "little" circle. This was ilone because 'J»c size of 
an object is only relative to the size of the other object fs) around it. 
Consequently, S would need two objects to dett-n'M.;.. M r dative size of one. 

Step IX . Teaching, the labeling; of size sii:ht ^ ' > N. lUc tc.tclnn.» proce- 
dures for this skill are identical to those descril-tid if '.ci', III -.ir-.l vr . 

RESULTS 

I1n- ^'.eneral performance of the five Ss involved in tl.is proj'.r«im at the 
end of the school year is presented in Table 1. \U.\<v\'cr , . i! - t:.e perfoniance 
of Sy will be presented in detail as it appears that "o ..ci f .:t mmco o* 
provides a reasonable presentation of the other Ss \ :u i-ny\vn,\ ti,c ihree 
phases of the prograj.i. 



TABLi: 1 
Phases 







I 






II 






i fi 












1 


Steps 


— 






Student J 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


\' 


VI 


f "'^^ 


VI 11 


i>; 


12 


X* 


X 


X 














4 








X 


X 


X 




























9 




X 




X 


X 


X 


Y 


\ 


X 


11 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


1 


.. -i_ 


13 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


1 


X 



* X » S reached criterion on a particular steji. 
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As can be discerned from Table 1, performed at criteria level in 
Phase I. It should be noted that based upon deficits in performance in other 
programs, instruction on the sight word program was terminated. Tliat is, a 
priority decision was made by the teacher which resulted in the substitution 
of other programs for the sight word program. Subsequent to the removal of 
the alluded to deficits, instruction on the sight word program will be 
reinstituted. 

As can be discerned from Table 1, performed at criterion level in 
Phase II. It should bo noted that was a member of Class A, while the 
remaining S£ were members of Class B, did perform at criterion level on 
three different object drawings and words but they were not the same objects 
and drawings as were used in Phase I of this program. I.'r.fortunatcly, the school 
year ended before could receive training on the Phase III tasks. 

As can be discerned from Table 1, Ss 9, 11, and 13 perfonncd at criterion 
level on the taskj required in Phases I, II, and III. 

The performance of is depicted graphically in Figure 1. 

As can be discerned from Figure lA, during the three baseline trials of 
Step 1 (labeling object drawings) Sg made 6 of a possiblt- 9 correct responses. 
Only 4 teaching trials (trials 4-7) were required to secure criterion per- 
formance. Subsequent to criterion performance on Step I, baselines of the 
skills required in Steps II and III were obtained. 

Figure 1!J represents the pcrfoiiaance of Sy on the ta-KS required in 
Steps II and III. Oiirinn the baseline period (trials 1-7.) S^, made 5 of a 
possible 9 correct responses on Stop II (labeling ol joct sight words with 
visual cues) and no corrovi rosj>onsos on Step III (label inj: object sight 
words). Tcachiii?'. tri.-..'. on y^ct II wcrt' initiated at tri.'l J. dbviously, 
tcachinr, was unnecessary (except for cm. .t (iwnt ion") ir. iV.at S,) rcarhul criterion 
after three trials witl.'jut a t.in}'.lc error. SubsecjucMit ly , T>ei f on-i.-mcc on 
O Stei- III was robaselintd witli a rcsullini'. ijjcr'.r.c f i- 0 corrrvt ros''"n<;i-s 
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during trials 1-3 to 2 correct responses durins trials 7-9. Factors that can 
account for the increase in perfonnance without direct teaclunR at this point 
canno*. be determined. However, in our view the fact that had the opportunity 
to observe other Ss^ receive instruction on the sane task and that the training 
retoived on Step II resulted in the development of skills applicable to 
performance of the tasl : of Step III seem tenable hyi.otheses. 

At trial 10 teaching the labeling of the si«lit Kor.is without the visual 
cues was initiated. As can be discerned from Figure IB (trials 10-13) Sq 
made only 1 error before reaching criterion. 

Figure IC depicts that during the 3 baseline trials of Step IV (labeling 
object drawings) Sg labeled the object drawing of the hird^ "bluebird" on 
all trials, consequently making 6 of a possible 9 correct .responses'. Twenty- 
three teaching trials (trials 4-26) wore necessary to icncli to label the ' 
object drawing "bird" instead of "bluebird" at criterion level. 

Figure ID represents the performance of on the tasks required on 
Steps V and VI. During the baseline phase (trials 1-3) Sc, responded at the 
criterion level of 9 correct responses on Step V (labeling sifiht words with 
visual cues) and made no correct responses on Step VI (labeling object sight 
words). Subsequently instruction was initia.ed on Step VI. As depicted in 
Figure ID, reached criterion level after 7 teaching trials (trials 4-10). 

Figure lii represents the performance of during Phase II 1. 2 Figure II: 
(trials 1-3) depicts the performance of 5^ during the baseline period. It 
should be n,ced that baseline measures on Set IX were obtained before baseline 
measures on Set VIII. Imring the baseline period S^. vlid not label any of the 
sight words (big/little) without the aid of tf«c visual cui-s (ol.iect drawings). 
However, Sg did perform at criterion level during the Set VIII l)ar.eline. 

^ In the object drawing the bird was yellow. 
ERXC'*'^^ ''II war. not taui;ht in t):is progrnn. 
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Subsequently, teaching was initiated at trial 4 on Set IX and other than the 
possibility of consequation effects, teaching was unnecessary. In our view 
it appears that paired the drawing with the sip.ht words during the baseline 
of Set VIII and remenbcred the pairings when called upon to label the sight 
words without the visual cues during trials 4, 5, and 6, 

Comment s 

In summary, the program as designed was relatively effective in that all 
students who received instruction acquired some new sirht word skills. In 
our view the students who were taupjit the skills related to at least one set 
of sight words as well as the skills taught in relateii i roprans had in their 
repertoire a sufficient number of requisite skills to justify initial 
training in the reading of s^^lected chart stories. The spfcific chart 
stories on which the students received training; will be presented in the next 
program. However, before we leave this progran the following points seen in 
order. 

Instead of continually a.Ming to the number of sij-iit -.ords in the program 
it was decided, in an attcnpt to foster genera 1 i zai if.-ii, to present and use t!»e 
words in varied settings. The students were asl.cd to labd the words when 
they were printed on a clialkboard and when they were printed on lined paper. 
The students were also asked to perform such tasks as ptjtting an X or a circle 
on a word in response to a verbal cue when three words were presented on a 
page; putting an X or a circle on two words that were the same in a th-ee word 
set (eg.QTsh) ball ,(?ir.]i) ; and drawing a line that connected a word with a 
drav. in^. of that word Khf^r one word and three drauiTi{',s v.crc presented on a 
page . 
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SAMPLE DATA SlIEnT 
Sight Word Program 



Date: 



Step: 



Cue: 



Name 


Trial 


house 


apple 


bird 


Total 
Number Correct 
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Number of Correct Responses 
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Color Program 

This program waj designed to provide the students involved with rudimentary 
language and reading skills related to eight basic colors. That is, attempts 
were inade to tcaclj the students to visually discriminate the colors, to verbally 
label the colors and to label sight words that represented the colors. In 
addition, as it was initiated early in the school jcai, the program was also 
used as a vehicle tc teach and provide the students with practice following 
directions, attending, waiting; between turns, touching and matching in response 
to verbal cues, other ancillary in-sea.t behaviors. 

Again the render should be cautioned that tlie components of the program 
as they are described below served the teacher as a standard from which to 
base departures when needed, rather than a recipe that should be adhered to 
at all costs. In fact, modifications in the program as it was originally 
designed were necessary and an illustrative example is presented. 

Students (Ss) 

TVelve Ss from Classroom A and B were involved in this program. Progression 
through the phases of the program was determined by the criterion performance 
of each S. Instruction was conducted in small groups of one T to 2 or 3 Ss. 
Sj and SjQ were not involved in tliis progran. 

Instructional Materials ' 
In addition to data sheets, samples of which arc included at the end of 
this program, consumables in the form of water and 'iry toreal were used. The 

»In some situations different materials than those described here were used 
e.g. (colored hlocksj. However, the colors of the altci*nntc materials were the 
same as the materials described above. 
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following instructional materials were used: 

Phase I. The following materials were developed and arranged for use in 
Phase J: 4 color cards 4 1/2" x 6" were cut from standard colored construction 
paper. Thtie color cards were red, blue, green and yellow. During Phase lA 
the four color cards were arranged into the following three sets. The color 
that was verbal! v and visually cues is underlined below: 



Set I 



red 
red 

blue 
green 



green 
green 

blue 
blue 



Set II 



green blue 

green blue 

yellow red 

yellow red 



Set III green yellow 
green yellow 



red 
red 



blue 
blue 



During Phase ID the four color cards were arranged into the following 
four sets: 



Set IV 



Set V 



red 
red 
red 
green 

red 

red 
rec! 



green 
blue 



yellow 
green 



yc TTow blue 
lue yellow 



luc 



yellow 
green 



yellow blue 
green blue yellow 



Set VI 



red 
red 
red 



green 
blue 
yellow 



yellow 
green 
blue 
yellow 



green blue 

During Phase IC the four color cards were arranged in sets of four. 
Phase II . Phase II rcquircu the use of the color cards as they were 
arranged in Phases lA, in and IC. However, ti.e color cue cards used in Phase I 
were not used in Phase II, 
ERJC 
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Phase III . Phase III required the use of four color cards (red, green, 
biue, /cUow). 

Phase IV . Phase IV required the use of the four color cards used in 
Phase III and four sight word cards (3" x 9" nanilla tagboa/d) each containing 
one of the four words red, blue, green and yellow. 

Phase V . Phase V required the use of the four sight word cards only. 

Phase VI . In Phases VI through X the colors brown, black, orange and 
white were substituted for the colors red, blue, green and yellow. These 
four colors were conveyed in a set of four colors in a niuiner similar to 
that used in Set VII of Phase IC. 

Phase VII . Tlie materials were arranged in Phase VII as they were 
arranged in Phase IIC. 

Phase VIII . Same as Phase III except that the colors arc different. 

Phase IX. Same as Phase IV except that different color cue cards and 
four additional sight word cards were constructed (brown, black, white and 
orange) . 

Phase X . Same as Phase V but wi h sight wor.i cards: brown, white, 
orange and black. 

Phase XI, XII S XIII . During Phases XI, XII f, XIII the Color Generalization 
Board produced by Ideal Toy Company was used. The colored construction paper 
used in the phases above was used to make 8 different color cards and 8 corre- 
sponding sight word cards that would fit the slots of the Genera liaat ion Board. 
In Phase XI the color cards and sight word cards r6d, green, blue and yellow 
were used on the Generalization Board, In Phase XII the color cards and sight 
word cards black, brown, crnnp.c and white were used on the Generalization 
Board. In Phase XIII all 8 color cards and sight word cards were used on the 

mm 

Generalization Board. 

It should be noted that the sight word cards were reduced in size from 
3" X 9" to 2" x 6 1/2". 
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Teachinn Procedures 

phase I Matchinfl colors in response to visual and verbal cues (rod, blue, 
green and yellow) . 

lA. Matching one color to a mate in a set of two . 

1) T placed two color cards (Set 1) on tlic table directly in front 
of S^i and held up above the color:, a color cue card that riatched 
a coTlor on the table. T then said "Sj, touch ( color held by T) 
If Si touched the appropriate cr.lor card T smiled, said "Good," 
provided a consumable consequence, recordcii a correct response 
(♦), and presented different color cue card to S2, etc. 

2) If £j did not touch a color card or touched an incorrect one 
T said "No!", repeated the cue "Toucii ( color held by T) " and 
modeled the correct response by touching t^c color card. T 
then said "S^ touch ( color held by TV If imitated tiic 
model T smiled, said "Good," did not issuo a consumable con- 
sequence, and recorded "M" (model) on the oata sheet, a different 
color card and cue card were then nlaceU in front of etc, 

> 

3) If Sj did not correctly iuitate T's model, T said "No", repeated 
the cue, "£i, touch ( color held by T) " and pri od the correct 
response. "T then presented Sj only with s<iciTl consequences and 
recorded "P^ (prime) on the cTata slujct. \ different color 

card and cue card were presented to ^^2, etc. 

4) Instruction on Set I was terminated v.Men Si made 12 consecutive 
correct responses during three consecutive trials after priminj*. 
and imitative cues were removed. Tlie procedures described 
above were followed until r»s readied criterion on Sets I, II 

^ III of Phase I. 

Phases IB and IC . The procedures used to teach the tasks required in 
Phases IB and IC were identical to tliose used to teach the tasks required in 
Phase lA. However, the materials used were different in that in Phases IB and 
IC Ss were required to match one color cue card to a mate in sets of three and 
four respectively. 

Phase II Touchini; colors ir> response to verbal cues (red, yellow, ^rocn F, blue) . 
Phase IIA Discrifninatinn. one color fron tv.o . 

1) T placed t\.o color cards on the table directly in front of Sj 
and said "Sji, touch ( color) ." If S^j touched tho correct color 
card T smiltd, said "Good,'" provided a consunai>le consequence, 
recorlTed a correct response (♦) , and different color cards were 
then presented to etc. 
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2) If Sj did not touch a color card or touched an incorrect one, 
T said "Nol", repeated the cue, "Touch ( color) " arid modeled 
tlio correct response by touching the color card; T then said 
"Si, touch ( color held by T) ." If Sj imitated the inodel T smiled, 
said "Good," did not issue a consumable consequence, and"recorded 
"M" on the data sEcet. Different color cards were then presented 
to Sj, etc, 

9 

3) If Sj did not correctly imitate T»s model, T said "No!", 
repeated the cue, "Si touch ( color) " and primed the correct 
response. T then reinforced Sj with only social conseqiieixces 
and recordecT "PV on the data sheet. Different color cards 
wore then presented to S^, etc. 

4) Instruction continued on Set I until Ss made 12 consecutive 
correct responses during three consecutive trials after 
imitative and ju'iiftiug cues were faded. The procedures described 
above were followed until Ss reached the criterion on Sets I, 

II and III of Phase IIA. 

Phases IIB and IIC . Tlie procedures used to teach the task required in 
Phases IJB and IIC were exactly those used to teach the tasks required in 
Phase IIA. 

Phase III LabeXinp color cards . Tlie following procedurcn v/cre used to teach 
Ss to label the color cards (red, blue, green and yellow). 

1) T held at ^'s eye lev?l a color card and said, "Si, what color 
IS this?" If S; correctly labeled the color card T smiled, 
said "Good," provided a consumable consequence, recorded a 
correct response (♦) and presented a different color card to 
S^, etc. 

2) If Sj did not respond or did not correctly label the color card, 
T said "No!", repeated the cue "S^, what color is this?" and 
verbally modeled the correct response, "( color) ". T then 
repeated the cue: "S^, what color is thisT'^f S, Imitated 
the verbal model correctly label ing the color card T smiled, 
said "Good," did not issue a consunable consequence7 recorded 
"flj" (first model) on tlie data shoot and presented a different 
color card to 83, etc.. 

3) If Sj did not corrertly imitate the verbal model, T said "Nol", 
repeated the cue "S|, what color is this?" and asked Si to 
verbally label the color: "Sj, say ( color hold by T) ." If 

Sj responded correctly, T presented only social consequences 
and recorded "M2" (secontf model) on the' data sheet. A different 
color card was then presented to Si, etc. 

if.il refused to respond or did -jo incorrectly T said "\'ol. 
pas color is ( color) ", terr.inated the turn, recorded an 
incorrect rcspcirsfTT-) on the dctt. sheet and S , was presented 
Q with a different color card to label, etc. 



S) Instruction continued until ^ made 12 consecutive correct 
responses during 3 consecutive trials after imitation cues 
were faded. 



Phase IV labeling sight word cards (red, yellow, blue, green) in response 
to visual and verbal cues . 

Tlie following procedures were used to teiach Ss to label the sight word 
cards with the assistant of the color cue cards: 

1) T placed the sight word card with a corresponding color cue 
card above it on the table directly in front of Sj and T 
positioned his index finger to the left of the sight word 
card, T then said, "Si, what word is this?" If S, cor- 
rectly Tabclcd the sight word card, T smiled, saicr"Good", 
issued a consumable consequence, recorded a correct response 
(♦) and presented a different sight word card, color cue 
card and cues to $2, etc, 

2) If Sj did not respond or incorrectly labeled the sight word 
card T said "No!", repeated the cue, "Si, what word is this?", 
verbaTly modeled tlie correct responsc,*"sightword" and 
repeated the cue, "Sj, what word is this?" If imitated 
the model T smiled, said "Good", did not provide a consumable 
conscqucnccT, recorded "^f," on the data sheet and presented a 
different sight word card and cues to So, etc, 

3) If S| did mt respond or incorrectly imitated the verbal modal, 
T said "No!", repeated the cue "S^, wiiat word is this?", 
pointed to the color sample with his index finger and said 
"Sj, what color is tliis?" then labeled the color card 

(a task learned in Phase III). T then returned his index 
finger to the sight word card anS repeated tlie cue: "Sj, what 
word is this?" If Sj correctly labeled the sight word card, 
T provided Sj with social consequences only and recorded "M2" 
on the data sheet, was tlien presented a different sight 
word card and cues, etc. 

4) Instruction was continued on the sight words until Ss made 
12 consecutive correct responses without any assistance from 
T. 



Phase V Labeling si-ht word cards (red, blue, green and yellow) In response 
to verbal cues . 

The following procedures were used to teach Ss to label the sight woru 
cards withovtt nhe assistance of the color cue cards: 



IOC 

BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 

1) T placed the sirJit word card on the table directly in front 
of Sj, positioned his index finder to the left of the sight 
wordcard and said "Sj, what word is this?" If Si correctly 
labeled the sight word card, T smiled, said ••CoocP, issued a 
consumable consequence, recorcTed a correct response (♦) and 
presented a different sight word card to S^, etc. 

2) If did not respond or incorrectly labeled the sight .vord, 
T said "No!" repeated the cue, "Sj, what word is this?" and 
modeled verbally the correct responsi?, "(si ght word) " . T 
then repeated the cue, "S^, what word is Vixis^ IT St ~ 
imitated the model correctly, T smiled, said "Good",aid not 
provide a consumable consequence, recorded "M^" on tlic data 
sheet and presented a different sight word card to S^, etc. 

3) If did not respond or incorrectly imitated the model, T 
said "No!" repeated the cue "Sj what word is this?" and asked 

to verbally label the sight word card, "S^, say ( sight 
word)". If correctly responded, T provi<Ied £j with social 
consequences- only and recorded "?1->" on the data sheet. 

4) If Sj did not respond or did so incorrectly T said •^'o! This 
wordis (word)", terminated instruction and Fecorded an incorrect 
response. ^2 was then presented with a different sight word 
card, etc. 

5) Instruction was continued on the sit'.ht words until made 12 
consecutive correct responses during 3 consecutive trials 
without any assistance from T. 

Phases VI through X . The procedures described in Phases I through V were 

used to teach the tasks required in Phases VI through X. Hic only substantial 

difference was tliat the color cards, cue cards and sir.ht '.ord cards black, 

brown, white and orange were substituted for the color cirdp, cue cards 

and sight word cards red, blue, yellow and green. 



Phase XI Matching sight words to color cards (red, green, blue and yellow) . 

The procedures used to teach S s to match sight word cards to color cards 
are as follows: 

1) T placed the four color cards on the Color (I :Mcralizat ion 
Board. T then presented a sight word card at eye level to 
and said, "Sj put the '-.'ord next to the same color." If 
Sj correctly positioned t):e sight v.ord next to the color 
It represented T smiled, said "Hood," isrucd a consunable 
consequence and""recorded a correct response (+) on the data 
sheet. T then presented a different sight word card to 
S^, etc. 



2) If Sj did not respond or did so incorrectly T said **Nol" 
and^gave the cue, "Sj whit word is this?" UlTen Si correctly 
labeled the sipht word (a task learned in Phase V) T repeated 




sight word card, etc. 



3) If S, did not respond or did so incorrectly T said "No!" and 
gave the cue "Si, what word is this?" When correctly 
labeled tlio sicnt word (a task learned in Phase V) T then 
cued, "Sj, touch ( color of sight word) ." (A task learned 

in Phase II). When correctly labeled the sight word card 
and touched the correspond ini? color card, T repeated the 
cue "Sj put the word next to the same color." If Sji responded 
correctly T provided social consequences only and proceedad to 
give S2 a 3'ifferent sight word card, etc. 

4) If S, did not respond orrettly T said ".io!" and placed the 
sigKt word card next to tlie corre"sponiling color card or. the 
Generalization Board, recorded an incorrect response, and 
proceeded to instruct S2, etv:. 

5) These procedures were followed until each S correctly placed 
the four F<i{»ht word cards (red, blue, yellow and green) next 

to the correspond inj^ color cards on three consecutive occasions 
without any assistance from T. 

Phase XII . The same procedures used to teach the tasks required in Phase XI 

wereused to teach the tasks required in Phase XII, except the color cards and 

sight word cards blacK , brown, orange and white were substituted for red, 

blue, green and yellow. 

Phase XII I. In Phase XIII the tasks of Phase XI and XII were combined so 
that Ss were asked to respond to 8 sight word cards and 8 color cards on the 
Generalization Board. 

PUSULTS 
Meaiurencnt Design 
Prior to instruction on the tasks required by my of the 13 phases 
l «isclitu' r.c.jsui t :. ..ore obtained sjsing procfdurcs described in 
other pro>',rar.is in this report. The specific procedures will not be 
presented in detail hero. In Phase I, each was given 3 opportunities to 
spond to each of the cues of Sets I through VII. Then each S v^jas given 
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instruction on the tasks required by Set X of Phase I. t/hen an S reached 
criterion on Set X, baseline measures of the remaining six sets were obtained. 
Xf an S performed at criterion on any set during the 3 trial baseline period, 
instruction was not provided. If an S did not perform at criterion during 
the 3 trial baseline period, instruction was provided on the sets in 
ascending order. When an S reached criterion on Phase I, baseline measures 
were obtained on Phase IX. Ulxen an £ reached criterion on Phase XI, baseline 
measures were obtained on Ph.- se III, etc. 

Obviously, space does not permit the presentation and discussion of the 
performance pattern of each S on each phase. Thus, it was decided to 
communicate the results of the program in table form (Table 1) . However, 
generalization of skills seemed to be manifested by many Ss^ in different 
phases. 

Table I depicts the criterion performance of all 12 Ss_ on Phases I 
through XIII. It should be noted that some Ss performed at criterion in 
certain phases during initial baseline periods making instruction unnecessary 
and due to absenteeism some Ss^ missed a relatively large amount of 
instructional time. 

To summarize Table I, the following statements seem in order; 

1) Tliree Ss^ (5, 6, and 8) required a large number of teaching trials 
and/or modifications in the color program in order to reach 
criterion on several of the sets of Phase I. The end of the 
school year prevented further progress. 

2) Four Ss (14, 1, 2, and 4) required instruction on only a few of the 
sets of Phase I before criterion performance was obtained on the 
remaining sets during subsequent baseline periods. 

3) TWO Ss^ (3 and 12) manifested unusually erratic performance patterns 
in that they were taught most skills with relative ease and then 
required a large number of teaching trials on a particular phase, 
S3 required a large number of teaching trials on Phase III and S12 
required a large number of teaching trials on Phase VIII. 

4) Three Ss (9, 11 nnd 13) performed at criterion on all of the 13 
phases, either during baseline measurement periods or after 

^ instruction. 

ERIC 
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Program Modifications 
After approximately 50 teaching trials on Phase X, Set I* Ss^ 8 and 14 
were responding so erratically it was decided by T to design modifications 
in the teaching procedure. One procedural modification used withSjj will be 
discussed. 

The seven Sets in Phase I were divided into smaller subsets demanding 

only two correct responses per set from Sg instead of 4 correct rcspOi.ses 

per set. The color that was verbally and visually cued is underlined below. 

Subset 1 blue yellow 
yellow blue 

Subset 11 blue yellow 
blue yellow 

Subset III green yellow 
green yellow 

Subset IV red green 
red green 

Subset V green blue 
green blue 

Subset VI yellow red 
yellow red 

Subset VII red blue 
red blue 

The teaching procedure used was the same as delineated in Phase lA. 

On a single trial Sg could make from 0 to 2 correct responses. Criterion 
was set at 8 consecutive correct responses in 4 trials. 

As is depicted in Figure -luring the initial baseline period (trials 1-3) 
Sg emitted 2, 0, 0, 0, 1, 1, and 0 correct responses out of a possible 6 
correct responses to Subsets I through VII respectively. Subsequently, 
instruction was initiated and a total of 57 teachinn trials were required for 
Sg to reach criterion on Subset I, 
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During the second baseline period (trials 61-63) Subs^ : was used first 
and Sg emitted only 3 out of a possible 6 correct responses. Because of this 
low number of correct responses T decided to again initiate the teaching 
procedure on Subset 1 instead of continuing the second baseline on the 
remaining six subsets. A total of 21 teaching trials were neccsi-.iry for S3 to 
re-reach criterion on Subset I. 

However, during the third baseline period (trials 85-87) Sg agiin emitted 
only 3 out of a possible 6 correct responses. It was therefore hypothesized 
that one reason for the decrement in correct responding during baseline periods 
may have been due to the lack of consequation during those periods. T again 
decided to initiate the teaching procedure on Subset I. By trial 131 T had 
hypothesized from experiences with an attending program designed for S;^, that 
Sg was having difficulty maintaining eye contact with objects placed on the 
table directly in front of him. Consequently, T decided to present the color 
cards to Sg on a different angle (eg. SO* - 70* instead of 0»). After this 
added modification only 20 teaching trials (trials 132-151) were required for 
Sg to reach criterion on Subset I. 

On the fourth baseline period (trials 152-154) Sg maintained criterion 
on Subset land performed the tasks of 'jubsets II through VII on three consecutive 
occasions even though instruction was not received. It should be noted that 
the baseline measures of trials 152-154 were obtained when the color cards 
were on a SO* - 70* angle. 

Discussion 

The color program was one of the first opportunities thj- students had to 
work in a small group teaching situation. Consequently, a great deal of time 
vas spent developing appropriate ancillary behaviors (responding to the 
teacher's verbal directions, nondisruptive in scat behavior during and between 
turns, attending to materials, etc.). The behavior and attending problems 
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were always f*anaged in conjimction with thi* projjran even t?iough it was necessary 
at times to devise individual nnna<»cr.rnt prf»r:r.ijps , 

For some students experiencing difficulty in the program, materials 
with specific instructions were sent hone to parents who provided extra 
instruction. 

Once the students learned the sight words, these words were sent home 
to parents. Besides being able to drill the child on the words, parents 
were also reinforced for working with the child because they were usually 
elated that their child was "reading." 

Not all students were able to reach the objectives as they were 
original ly designed. Tlicse students forced the teacher to demonstrate that 
an objective can, and at times needs to, be broken down into simpler tasks 
to meet the entering level of the student. 

After some of the students wore able to label colors in the structured 
format above, teachers were concerned that they generalize their learning to 
less structured environments. Some of the activities used to induce 
generalization are listed below: 

1) Labeling the color of differenc objects; 

2) Mscussing colors of childrens clothes and objects in their 
environment on a daily basis; 

3) Paperwork which included 

- choosing the color crayon labeled by teacher and coloring an object, 

- touching, putting an "X" on, or circling the color named by the 
teacher, 

- sorting different objects into different color piles. 
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Color Pronram 
SAMPLE DATA SHEET 



Date: 



Phase: I A 



Set: 



Cue: 



Name 


Trial 


RG 


BY 




BY 







































R c Red 
G » Green 
B B Blue 
Y B Yellow 
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BASIC ALPHABET SKILL PROGRAM 

Reading has always been an essential component of public school instructional 
programs. For severely retarded individuals in our society, it is imperative 
that they possess the necessary reading skills to survive in a community set- 
ting. One method of teaching reading to severely handicapped students is a 
form of the "whole word method" described by Brown and Perlmutter (1971), 
However, the whole word approach docs have deficiencies; namely, each word 
must be taught individually and students typically do not acquire the skills 
necessary to read words to which they have not been exposed in a training program. 

Brown et. al. (1973) have noted that being aole to read a small number of 
works is obviously not sufficient for community survival. Therefore, it seems 
boneficial to attempt to teach young severely handicapped students basic pr«- 
reading skills so that future development may result in a general word attack 
strategies. Possessing the skills necessary to label the letters of the alphabet 
is an important reading landmark. Once a student can label the letters of the 
alphabet, he can be taught tc pair certain letters with specific sounds, thus 
establishing a basic phonic repertoire. Basic phonic analysis can then be 
developed into higher level word attack and reading strategics; for example-- 
combininp, letters to form different sounds and spelling. Developing such skills, 
provides the student with procedures to decode new words without direct training 
on those words. 

Tliis program is concerned with teaching basic pre-reading skills related 
to the alphabet. More specifically, attempts were made to teach students to match 
letters, to touch letters fror. a verbal cue, and to label the twenty-six letters 
of the alphabet. 

Before the specific aspects of the program are presented the following 
points should be delineated: 



in 

1) This program was designed and implemented toward the end of the school 
year after the students had acquired many related skills; 

2) During baseline measures several students demonstrated remarkable matching 
and touching skills; 

3) Due to the dearth of instructional time remaining in the school year» 
several rules of measurcmsnt v/ere violated; 

4) Also due to the lack of time^few of the students received direct instruction 
on the tasks. 

Nevertheless, the program is presented in detail in an attempt to provide the 
reader with a standard to operate from if he or she chooses to consider 
the use of this program, and to serve as an indication of future instructional 
plans for the students in Classrooms A and B. 

STUDENTS AND MATERIALS ; 

Stt'dents (Ss): Three Ss (1,3,4) from Classroom A and four Ss (9,11,12,13) from 
Classroom B were involved in this program. Instruction was conducted in small group 
arrangements with one teacher (T) to 3 or 4 Ss. (See room designs in Appendices). 
Progress through the componnnts of the program was determined by the performance 
of individual Ss . 

Materials : 

Tl),o materials used In Classroo.n A are as follows: 

1, Twenty-six 8" x 5" (white) flashcards, each containing one printed upper 
case letter of the alphabet, 

2. Eight lA*' 3? 5V' white cards of construction paper (alphabet cards), with 
three evenly spaced upper case letters printed in black magic marker. A ninth card 
had only two letters on it. (The letters were approx. 4" in height.) The cards 
contained the following sets of letters: 
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Set I A B C Set VI P Q R 

Set II D E F Set VII S T U 

Set III C H I Set VIII V W X 

Set IV J K L Set VIX Y Z 

Set V M N 0 

3. * 3" X 5" record cards were constructed for each S. Various types of 
adhesive seals (stars, animals, etc.) were used as consequences for correct 
responses. T would place a seal on S^s card when S responded correctly and Ss 
would take cards home at the end of the school day. 

The materials In Classroom B are as follows: 

1. TWenty-slx 3" x 4" flashcards (manilla tagboard) each containing one 
lower case printed letter of the alphabet. 

2. Six 10" X 4" manilla tagboard cards (alphabet cards) with four evenly 
spaced lower ease letters printed in black magic marker. A seventh card contained 
only two letters. (Letters were approx. 2" in height.) The cards contained the 
following sets of letters: 

Set I a b c d Set V q r s t 

Set II e f g h Set VI u V w X 

Set III 1 j k 1 Set VII y z 

Set IV m n o p 

The differences In materials used between Classroom A and B are due primarily 
to the judgments of the teachers. Each T had specific reasons for starting Ss 
on the upper or lower case letters. One reason was the anticipated difficulty of 
discrimination between letters. Another reason was the type of letters most 
often encountered by Ss in their classroom environment. The difference in the number 
of letters on a response card (3 or 4) was due to individual s:s scanning skills 
and one teacher's desire for a different reinforcement schedule. Although materials 
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did differ between classrooms, the instructional sequence and procedures were 
similar. Therefore, in describing sequence and procedure, reference will be made 
to the materials used in Classroom A. Tl.e reader can easily adapt by substituting 
the materials used in Classroom B. 

TASK ANALYSIS ; 

Phase I - Matching one letter to a mate in a sec of three. 

The terminal objective for S is to touch the correct letter when presented 
a visual and verbal cue by T. That is, T presents an alphabet card with three 
letters on it. T then holds up a flashcard and says to S, Touch ( letter held by T ). 
Teacher Cue (C) * Student Responses 



Set 


I 














^1 
C^ 


A 

A 
A 


B 
B 
B 


C 
C 
C 


Rl 

R3 


S touches A 
S touches B 
S touches C 


Set 


II 














Cl 

C^ 
^3 


D 
D 
D 


E 
E 
E 


p 

F 
F 


Ri 

R3 


S touches D 
S touches E 
S touches F 


Set 


III 














C^ 

C^ 
^3 


G 
G 
G 


H 
H 

mm 

H 


I 
I 
I 


R2 
^3 


S touches G 
S touches H 
S touches I 


Set 


IV 














C2 


J 
J 
J 


K 
K 
K 


L 
L 
L 


R3 


S touches J 
S touches K 
S touches L 


Set 


V 














^2 
^3 


M 
M 
M 


N 
N 
N 


0 
0 

0 


R^ 
R3 


S touches M 
S touches N 
S touches 0 



> 

The underlined letter Is the one visually and verbally cued by T. 
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Set VI 

C]^ P Q R ^1 S touches P 

C2 P 2 ^ ^2 ^ touches Q 

C3 P Q R ^3 1 (touches R 

Set VZI 

C| S T U §L touches S 

C2 S T U ^2 i> touches T 

C3 S T U ^3 1 touches U 

Set VZII 

C. y W X R. S touches V 

C2 V W X ^2 ^ touches W 

C3 V W X 1^3 I touches X 

Set IX 

C| Y Z 5^1 S touches Y 

Y Z R9 S touches Z 

Phase II - Touching letters in response to a verbal cue. 

The terminal objective for S is to touch the correct letter when presented a 
verbal cue only by T. That is, T presents an alphabet card with three letters on 
it to S^, T then says "Touch (letter name).*' 

Teacher Cue Student Responses 

Teacher cues are exactly the Responses are identical 

same as in Phase I (Sets I- IX), to those in Sets I-IX of 

with the exception that a visual Phase I. 

cue (flashcard) was not presented to S. 

• 

Phase III - Verbal labeling of the letters of the alphabet. 

The terminal objective is for S£ to verbally label the letter of the alpha- 
bet which is presented by T and when T says, "What letter is this?" That is, 
T presents a flashcard to S with a letter of the alphabet on it and says, "S, 
vn*at letter is this?" 
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T eacher Cues 

Set I 

C« T presents A and says "What R "A" 

letter is this?" ^ 

C2 T presents B and says "What R "B" 

letter Is this?" * 

C3 T presents C and says "What R- "C" 

letter is this?" 

Set II 

Cj-C3 D, E, F presented as above ^l-^a *'J>"» "E", 'T* 

Set III 

Ci'C^ G, H, I presented as above ^l-^a "G"> "H", "I" 

Set IV 

Cj^-C3 J, K, L presented as above *i"^3 ""^"» "^'» "1*" 

Set V 

Cj-Cj M, N, 0 presented as above ^l"^3 "^*> *'^*» 

Set VI 

C^-Cj P, Q, R presented, as above ^1*^3 "P"f "^'t "R" 

Set VII 

Cj*-C3 S, T, U presented as above Rj-R3 "S" , "1", "U" 

Set VIII 

C1-C3 V, W, X presented as above Rx'^3 "^*» "^'> 

Set IX 

^X"^2 Y> Z presented as above '^l'*R2 "^'» "2" 

INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE ; 

Prior to teaching, T used a baseline procedure to determine each Ss Initial 
ability to match, to touch with verbal cue only and to label the twenty-six 
letters oC the alphabet. TIk; following procedures were used:- 
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Baseline Procedure ; 
Phase I: 

1) T placed an alphabet card (3 letters to a card) In front of S^^ on the 
table then T would hold up a flashcard with a letter on it which matched a letter on 
the alphabet card. Then T would say "Toucli ( name of letter held by T )". Re- 
gardless of response, T said "Thank you", recorded a "+" or "-" appropriately 
on the data sheet, and presented a different flashcard to Sg, etc. 

2) T followed this procedure until each S responded to each of the letters 
in all nine sets on three occasions. (In some instances four trials were 
necessary to get more accurate baseline measures.) 

Phase II: Baseline 

T used the baseline procedure described in 1 and 2 above. The only 
exception was that a visual cue (flashcard) was not presented to each S. 

Phase III : Baseline 

1) T placed a flashcard with the upper case letter of the alphabet in 
front of Sj. T said, "S, What letter is this?" Regardless of the response of 
Si, T said ''Thank you", recorded the response approprtatolv on the data sheet 
and presented a different flashcard to Sg, etc. 

2) T followed this procedure until each S responded to each of the letters 
in the nine sets on three occasions. 

After baseline measurement had been obtained on all three phases of the 
program, T began instruction. 

TEACHING PROCEDURES: 

Phase I: Teaching Ss to match letters in response to visual and verbal cues. 

1) T placed an alphabet card in front of on the table, then T held up 
a flashcard with a letter on it which matched a letter on the alphabet card. 
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Then T would say "Touch ( name of letter held by T )"» If Sj^ responded correctly by 
touching the appropriate letter on the alphabet card T smiled, said "good", pro- 
vided a consequence (put a seal on the daily card of S^), recorded a "+" on the 
data sheet and pre9ented a different flashcard to etc. 

2) If S| failed to respond or responded incorrectly (touched the wrong 
letter), T said "No", repeated "the cue "Touch (letter held by T)" and modeled 

the correct response by touching the appropriate letter. T then repeated the cue, 
"S^, touch (letter held by JJ". If Sj responded correctly, T smiled, said "Good", 
did not give a seal, recorded an "M" on the data sheet and presented a different 
flashcard to etc. 

3) If did not imitate T^ model, T repeated the verbal cue, "Sj, touch 
(letter held by T)", and primed the correct response by physically guiding 

^^^^ until it touched the correct letter. When Rj completed the correct 
response with priming, T smiled, said "Good", recorded a "P" on the data sheet 
and presented a different flashcard to Sg, etc. On each subsequent trial T 
reduced the amount of physical prompting and imitation cues until Sj^ responded 
correctly to the initial verbal cue. 

A) The procedures described above w«re followed until an S correctly 
touched each of the -three letters in a set on three consecutive occasions. T 
then repeated the process with successive sets of letters. 

Phase II - Teaching Ss to touch letters in response to verbal cues 

The teaching procedure used to teach matching (Phase I) was used :o teach 
touching with a verbal cue only. The major difference being that the visual cues 
(flashcards) were not presented. 
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Phase III • Teaching Ss to verbally label the letters of the alphabet. 

*1) T displayed a flashcard with an upper case letter on it in front of 
T then said« "S^, What letter is this?*' If responded with the correct 
verbal label of the letter, T smiled, said "Good", provided a consequence (put 
a seal on card), recorded a on the data sheet and presented a different 
flashcard to ^^c* 

2) It failed to respond or incorrectly labeled the 1-etter, T said, 
"No", repeated the cue, "What letter is this?" and modeled the correct response 

by verbally labeling the letter. Then T repeated the verbal cue, "S]^, What letter 
is this?" If Sj^ responded correctly, T smiled, said "Good", did not give a 
seal, recorded an "If' on the data sheet and presented a different cue to etc. 

3) If did not imitate T]|s^ verbal model of the letter label, T said "No", 
and repeated the procedure described in 2. If again failed to imitate 
correctly, T terminated S^J[£ trial and presented a different flashcard to etc. 

A) T followed the above procedure until an S correctly labeled the three 
letters in a set on 3 consecutive occasions. T then began instruction on 
successive sets. 

During the teaching of each of the phases, T selected sets for instruction 
on the basis of Sjs^ performance during baseline measurement. For example, if 
an S responded correctly on Sets I, II, and IV during baseline. T began 
instruction with Set III. Then T went to instruction of Seis V, VI, VII, VIII, 
and IX successively. 

/ 



In classroom' B, T placed the four letters in a set in order on the table, then 
picked up one of them and used it as the flashcard. 
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CLASSROOM A: 

Table Z represents two kinds of performances. First* It represents approx- 
imations of criterion responding during baseline trials and second. It represents 
criterion responding after teaching. During the four (or three) baseline trials of 
Phase I the 3 Ss In Classroom A made a total of 265 of a possible 286 correct 
responses. As responding was so close to criterion, it was decided not to initiate 
the teaching procedure designed for Phase I in that Ss would probably acquire the 
desired visual discrimination skills in Phase II. In addition, performed close 
to criterion level during the baseline trials of Phase II, and thus, teaching 
was then initiated on the tasks of Phase III. It was necessary to teach Sib 
1 and 2 to perform the tasks of Phases II. As can be determined from Table 1, 
S| reached criterion on Set I of Phase II, S^ reached criterion on all 9 sets 
of Phase II and Sets I, II, and III of Phase III. 

During the two baseline trials of Phase I, the 4 S£ in Classroom B made a 
total of 195 out of a possible 208 correct responses. As responding was so close 
to criterion, it was decided not to initiate the teaching procedures designed for * 
Phase II. Thus it was necessary only to teach S^^ to perform the labeling tasks 
of Phase III. 



The Individual performance and acquisition pattern of all Ss are available. 
However, the incompleteness of the data mitigates against inclusion here. 
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Phase I 
Matching 



Phase II 
Touching 



Phase III 
Labeling 



I t n m .y...y , vt ,ic \ni ,, i j l m y v_ . ^ J5_ jra k , i 



St 



T 



7—] — r 



x!x x x X X X X X x; 

I ' • ' 

X'X X X:X XX X 

x!x X X XXX X 



I f 



— I — r — I — ] — : — ^ — 
TL m V V '\B. MEL mK 



'! I i i . 

X X X X X X X X X X Ix'x x 



. lJ„: 1 
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|, X :X X ' X X 

'•II- I 



Phase I 
Matching 



, „ . 

i I 'U-m Tjl V 

— . , . . . ..... 

; X I X X ; X I X 



Tabic 2 
Classroom a 



Phase II 
Touching 



Phase III 
Labeling 



w mm. K I EmivvvivaacvniK i il m w v ml mvsL "bl 



X X ;X X 

I ! i • ! ' 1 i ^ 

X |X 'X X iX ,X , X ,X X 



»12 . 



X »x X X ;x 



X X :x X'X 



I ! 



I t 



rX.X X X X, X X X X x':< X X X X X X X'X 



X X XXXXX X 



X •* Criterion performance approximated or obtained during baseline measure and 
criterion performance obtained after teaching. 
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Chart Story Program 

The prograns delineated in this report present a teaching procedure for 
teaching severely handicapped students to initially make gross visual 
discriminations (Receptive Language Program, Colors Program, Big/Little 
Progr&n, etc.) and to then make finer discriminations (Object Sight V/ord 
Program, Alphabet Program, etc,)* Many of the programs were taught con- 
comitantly, and all were concerned with important skills that arc required 
for successful chart story reading. 

In addition to being an effective method of teaching selected sight 
words (Huppler, 1972) chart stories as they were used here were also designed 
to accomplish the following: 

A) maximize success experiences when initiating a student into 
complex reading tasks, 

B) develop rudimentary comprehension skills, 

C) teach left to right and top to bottom reading movements, 

D) expose students to capital and lower case letter ccmbinations. 
Before the chart stories were presented, the students were taught a 

number of sight words in nonstory arrangements (See Color Program and Sight 
Word Program) to prepare the students for success on the chart stories. The 
previously taught sight words and all new words in the chart stories were 
chosen so they could be developed into chart stories based on real activities 
and experiences encountered in the classroom. 

Students (Ss), Tlie 3 Ss (9, 11, and 13) involved in the Chart Story 
Program had met criterion level on several prerequisite tasks in the Colors 
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Program and the Sight Word Program, Each Ss individual progression through 
the program was determined by his criterion performance on each Phase. A 
new story, however, would not be presented until all Ss had reached criterion 
on the same story, Ss who reached criterion were reviewed on previously 
learned stories. The teaching arrangement consisted of 3 Ss facing the chart 
story and one teacher (T) sitting on the side. 

Materials. The materials utilized in the program consisted of: 

1) nine 24" x 36" pieces of manilla tagboard; 

2) a variety of colored felt tipped pens; 

3) a chart story stand; 

4) a pointer; 

5) the following three dimensional objects: 

red ball 

green ball 

green balloon 

rod balloon 

yellow balloon 

a live fish (orangish) 

6) the following drawings: 

red apple 

red and black house 
yellow bird 
blue bird 

7) 3" X 9" sight word cards; 

8) data sheets which included space for date, trial number, name, 
total number of correct responses made to chart story nnd total 
number correct on sight words. An example data sheet is included 
at the end of this program. 

Sequence of Chart Stories . Each chart story was concerned with -objects. 
Drawings of these objects were made and placed on the chalk board or the 
chart story. These object drawings were identical to those used in the Sight 
V/ord Program. 
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Chart Stories I, II, and III . The format of the first 3 chart stories 
was identical to give Ss the benefit of positioning cues from words. The 
format is as follows: 

Noun 

Article color adjective noun 

Article noun verb color adjective 

Verb verb verb 

The only sight words presented in isolation were: nouns (previously 

learned in Sight Word Program); color adjectives (previously learned in 

Color Program) and verbs (except "is")» 



I. Ball 

The red ball 
The ball is red. 
Jump, jiunp, jump. 

Sight words in isolation 
ball 
red 
jump 



II. Balloon 

Tlic green balloon 
The balloon is green. 
Jump, jump, jump. 

Sight words in isolation 
, h:iiloon 
green 
jump 



III. Fi ; h 

The oranr.c fish . 
The fish is ornnge. 
Swim, swim, swim. 

Sif'.ht word'i in isolation 
fish 
orange 
swim 
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Three-dimensional objects (ball, balloon, and- fish respective to chart 
stories I through III) were used in conjunction with the story. 

TTie word format for chart stories IV through IX was then changed to 
help insure against Ss responding correctly because of word placement cues 
only. 

Chart Story IV . The presentation of chart story niunber IV consists of 
the use of a three-dimensional object; a different word format; introduction 
of the conjunction "and". The sight words being presented in isolation 
were: nouns (previously learned); color adjectives (previously learned); 
verbs (except "is"). 



IV. Ball and Balloon 

The ball is green. 
The balloon is red. 
Jump ball. Jump balloon. 

Sight words in isolation 
ball 
balloon 
red 
green 
jump 

Chart Stories V and VI consist of a different word format each; the use 
of three dimensional objects for story presentation; and all sight words 
presented in isolation. 

V, Jun p 

Jump red ball. 

Jump yellow balloon. 

Ball and balloon 

Si-ht words in isolation 
jump 
red 
ball 
yellow 
balloon 
and 
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VI. Msh and Ball 



The fish is orange. 
The ball is red. 
Swim fish. Jump ball. 

Sight words in isolation 
the 
red 

oranfje 

swim 

jump 

is 

and 

fish 

ball 



Chart Stories VII, VIII, and IX consist of different word arrangements; 
more complex sentence patterns; the use of two-dimensional pictures for story 
presentation; and all sight words presented in isolation. 



VII, Red Apple 

The apple is red. 
The apple is big. 
The apple is red and big* 

Sight words in isolation 
red 
apple 
is 
big 
and 



VIII. House 

See the little house. 
Red and black house 
See, sec, see. 

Sight words in isolation 
see 
the 
little 
house 
red 
and 
black 
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IX. Bird 

The big bird is yellow. 

The little bird is blue. 

See big. Sec little. 

Sight words in isolation 
the 
big 
bird 
is 

yellow 
little 
blue 
see 

Teaching Procedures . 

Baseline measures of the students* ability to read the chart stories 
were not obtained in that the teacher of Classroom A neither wanted to remain 
neutral when exposing the students to the charts nor did she want to allow 
responses to go uncorrected. Again the reader is reminded that one objective 
of the program was to introduce chart stories in a manner such that the 
students would experience the most success on their initial contacts with 
chart stories. Thus, the following procedures were implemented: 

1) Ss were seated in front of a blackboard. T held an object (chart 
stories I through VI) or object drawing (cFart stories VII through 
IX) at eye level in front of Ss. T would then try to elicit verbal 
responses fron £s ti.at could Fe wrTtten dotvn to make a chart story 
(i.e., T held up a ball and said "Wiat is this?", S. responded 
"Ball". T then said "Yes. Let's t^rite a storv. Wc will name the 
story Ball . I will write Ball down, etc."). 

2) When the story was written on the board, T would then read the story . 
pointing to each word with a pointer. T then said "Si, you read 

the story." If Sj correctly read the story T smiled, said "Great" etc. 
and allowed to play with the object (i.e.7 ball) the stor> was 
about (In Sets VII through IX wliore two dimensional pictures were 
used T allowed S to attcr.pt to draw the object on the board). S^, 
would^thon rccoTve a turn, etc. 

3) If Sj did not know or incorrectly responded to ,\ word T said '^'o, 

that word is (word)." Sj would then be asked to read the phrase or * 
sentence again. After J, completely read the stcry T smiled, said 
"Wonderful" etc., but did not allow Sj to play witi. the object (or 
attempt to draw it on the board). S-) would then be allowed to read 
the story, etc. 
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4) Although the data sheets provided space for marking each word of the 
story correct or incorrect, T only recorded the incorrect responses 
in an attempt to minimize inFerference with reading. The results 
were then transferred (total number of correct words read) to 
frequency polygons. Graphs were used by r to obtain an indication 
as to whether or not S was experiencing difficulty, and when S 
reached a criterion o7 three consecutive readings. Each wor? in the 
story was counted as one possible correct response (i.e., Chart 
Story I had a possible 11 correct responses). 

On the second trial T transferred the story to manilla tagboard. The 

teaching procedure was the same as above except T did not read the story 

before S was asked to read. 



Teaching Sight Words. 

1) T held the sight worC card at eye level directly in front of 
and said "Si, what word is this?" If correctly responded T 
smiled, said "Good work, etc.", allowed Sj to Ijold the sight word 
and recorded a correct response (♦) on tKc data sheet. $2 was 
presented with a different sight word card, etc. 

2) If S. did not respond or incorrectly labeled the sight word T said 
"No'*', repeated the cue "S^, what word is this?" and modeled tlie 
correct response "( Sight word) ". TJie cue was again repeated for 
St to respond to. If Si correctly imitated the model T smiled, 
said "Very good, etc, "but did not give Sj the sight word to hold. 
T then recorded ••Mf • (first model) on the data sheet and presented 
a different sight word card to S2, etc. 

3) If S| did not respond or did so incorrectly T snid "No", repeated 
the cue "Sj, say ( sight word) ". If ^ imitat*ed the model T supplied 
only social consequences and presented a different sight word card 
to etc. 

4) If Sj still did not respond or did so incorrectly T said "No, this 
wordis ( sight word) ", the turn, was terminated and*"! recorded an 
incorrect response. So was then presented with a different sight 
word card, etc. 

5) Instruction was continued until Ss reached criterion of 3 consecutive 
trials on the sight words, ~ 



Results 

The 3 Ss (9, 11, ant! 13) reached criterion on all nine chart stories and 
their corresponding sight words. 
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TVo patterns of responding occurred across Chart Stories I through IX 
for all 3 Ss that warrant conunent. First, after the presentation of Chart 
Story I the number of trials to criterion decreased through Chart Story III. 
Wion the word format was changed in Chart Story IV. the number of teaching 
trials to criterion for each S increased dramatically. Tliis suggested that 
Ss were relying heavily on position cues of words in Chart Stories I through 
III instead of discriminating the individual words. After the presentation 
of the first format cliange in Chart Story IV. a second pattern of responding 
developed. The number of trials necessary to reach criterion steadily 
aecreased across Chart Stories IV through IX. so that for some Ss criterion 
was reached on the first 3 trials even though a different format was used 
for each chart story and sentence patterns were becoming more complex. 



Comments 



It is felt the major objectives of the program were reached. By not 
bombarding the students with too many new sight words it is felt they were 
extrcr..ely successful in their first contact with chart stories. By fchanging 
the formal often, the students were able to read different forms of a 
sentence or sentences (consisting of words they were taught) in a variety of 
settings. It should be noted at this j.oint that Ss were not discouraged from 
using position cues of words to help them attack unknovm words, but it was 
hoped here to deter Ss from relying upon them too heavily. 

There did not seem to be a generalization problem when changing from the 
large print of a chart story to the smaller print of teacher made books. 

Cornprehensjon skills were developed to the point where the teacher could 
remove the chart story after the student had read it and the student could 
answer questions and/or tell the reader about the story. 
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The use of capital letters and punctuation marks where appropriate did 
not seem to hinder students from being able to label a word whether it was 
capitalized or had punctuation marks next to it. 

Although the teacher feels the chart story program could be labeled a 
**success" a very grave problen has become evident. If the program is a 
success, why is it a success? At this point we cannot answer that question 
because there are too many unaccountable variables that might have effected 
the performance. 
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Sample Data Sheet - Chart Stopy Program 



Date: 



Trial # 



Name 


Red 


App!e 
























* 


































Name 


The 


apple 


IS 


red. 
















• 






































Name 


The 


apple 


IS 


bfq. 
























































Name 


The 


apple 


Is 


red 


and 


. big. 


Total 
No. Correct 
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u 
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JO 
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Total Ni 


jmber Correct 
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SECTION C 
Math Skills 

The three programs in this section are concerned with the specific ac- 
tivities engaged in by the teachers to teach basic mathematical skills. 
Ultimately, the purpose of the entire Badger staff Is to provide their stu- 
dents, over a 15 year period of training, with all the mathematical skills 
necessary to function In a community living environment. Given such a re- 
sponsibility, a teacher of young students cannot await the resolution of 
* extremely complex theoretical and conceptual debatesof mathematicians or even 
math educators. That is, tomorrow morning at 9:00 the teacher must decide 
««hat math slcills to attempt to teach, how to teach these skills, what 
materials to use, how to accommodate for Individual differences and how to 
evaluate (measure) the effectiveness of the teaching program thus Implemented. 

The teachers and staff involved In the program reported here were con- 
fronted with such responsibilities and consequently designed and Implemented 
the programs described below: 

Program I: Number Discrimination and Labeling Program 
The first program was d-^signed with the lowest functioning children 
(Classroom A) as the target population. Generally, the sequence of skills 
the student's were asked to acquire may be presented as follows: 

1) Match a printed numeral to a mate which was mixed with other 
numeral (s) . 

2) Touch a specific presented numeral when given a verbal cue by the 
teacher. 

3) Verbally label the printed numerals 1, 2, 3» ^ and 5. 

The first two parts of the sequence were essentially visual and auditory 
discrimination and receptive language tasks. Since five of the seven students 
were non-verbal, it was assumed that while the students were acquiring the 
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skills necessary for successful completion of the first two parts, and while 
they were receiving articulation training from the teachers in other class- 
room programs, they would also be acquiring the prerequisites necessary for 

« 

the third part, verbally labeling the numerals. Subsequently, it was assumed 
that the students would be asked to perform some of the skills required of the 
students in the second program. 

Program II; Bdnlc Counting and Quantity Concept Program 
The second program was designed for use in Classroom B which contained 
students who were apparently functioning at a higher level than the students 
of Classroom A, particularly In the area of articulation. Thus, the students 
of Classroom B were asked to acquire the following sequence of skills: 

1) controlled rote counting 

2) controlled rational counting 

3) rational counting and verbally reporting the total objects counted 
verbally labeling printed numerals 

in other math programs implemented by the Badger staff, rote counting to 
5 or 10 was almost always considered an important initial skill. However, the 
programs previously utilized to teach rote counting often presented a critical 
Instructional difficulty. That is, other students had been taught, for Instance, 
to rote count to "10". Subsequently, they were asked to count to "7". The 
typical response to the cue "count to 7" was for the student to count to 10. 
Often times teachers encountered some difficulty breaking the rote verbal chain. 
*ln this program the students were asked to count "through one", "through two", 
thus teaching the students to stop counting at the appropriate point In the 
chain. Hopefjily, this procedure would prevent the need for a somewhat cumber- 
some intervention before other skills could be taught. 
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Program Ml: Teaching Rudimentary Math Concepts 
Involving Quantity and Size 
Portions of the third program were utilized In both Classrooms (A and B) 
and were designed to teach rudimentary mathematical concepts involving size 
and quantity. The students were required to acquire the following skills: 

A. BIg/little 

1) Touching the big (little) stimulus of a pair of stimuli which 
differed only In size; 

2) Touching the big (little) stimulus of a pair of stimuli (i.e. 
circle and square differing In size, shape, and color); 

3) Verbally labeling the big (little) stimulus of a pair of 
stimuli differing only In size; 

k) Verbally labeling the big (little) stimulus of a pair of stimuli 
(I.e. circle and square dif ering In size, shape, and color). 

B. Long/Short 

1) Touching the long (short) stimulus of a pair of stimuli which 
differed only In length; 

2) Touching the long (short) stimulus of a pair of stimuli (I.e. 
yarn and tape differing in length, width, and color); 

3) ' Verbally labeling the long (short) stimulus of a pair of stimuli 

differing only In length; 
k) Verbally labeling the long (short) stimulus of a pair of stimuli 
(I.e. yarn and tape differing in length, width, and color), 

C. One/Many 

1) Touching the "one" (many) stimulus of a pair of stimuli which 
differed only in number; 

2) Touching the "one" (many) stimulus of a pair of stimuli (i.e. 
paper and pencils differing in number, shape, and color); 
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3) Producing a quantity of blocks from a pile In response to a 
verbal cue. 
D. Straight/Curved 

!) Touching the straight (curved*) stimulus of a pair of stimuft 
which differed only In curvature; 

2) Touching the straight (curved) stimulus of a pair of stimuli 
(I.e. yarn and paper differing In curvature* width, and color); 

3) Verbally labeling the straight (curved) stimulus of a pair of 
stimuli differing , only In curvature; 

k) Verbally iobeling the straight (curved) stimulus of a pair of 
stimuli (I.e. yarn and paper differing In curvature, width, and 
color). 

Finally, It should be noted and emphasized there Is no sequence of math 
skills known to the writers that has been empirically verified as effective 
with severely handicapped students. Thus, teachers who desire to teach func- 
tional math skills, regardless of whether they adhere to the scripture 
according to Plaget, Skinner, Bruner or others ere confronted with invariable 
Instructional dilemmas, it Is the Intention of the writers to continue to 
build on programs thai have been reasonably effective for use in the past,*'* to 
constantly try to devise and empirically verify new programs, and to search the 
literature for help from the worls of others. 



" Other math programs conducted at Badger School In the past are contained 
In the "Badger Books" delineated In the Introduction to this volume. 
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Program I; Number 0 1 scrlmlr.atlon and label tnq Program 

Students and Materials 

Students (Ss). Eight Ss from classrooms A and B were Involved In this 
program and implementation of the program was arranged so that the per- 
formances of each S determined their progress through the program. 

Instruction was conducted in small group arrangements; Le., one teacher 
(T) to 2, 3 or Ss. 

Materials . The materials utilized differed between the two classrooms. 
The 6 Ss in classroom A were Instructed with the following materials: 

1) A tagboard numeral card, k*^ x 6'', with the numerals I and 2 printed 
In black magic marker. 

2) A tagboard numeral card, 'f*' x 9'*, with the numerals I, 2, and 3 
printed in black magic marker. 

3) A tagboard numeral card, V* x 12*', with the numerals 1| 2, 3 and 
k printed In black magic marker. 

k) A tagboard numeral card, 4'' x IS*'* with the numerals I, 2, 3f ^ and 

5 printed tn black magic marker. 
5) S tagboard flashcards, V* x 3''» each containing a numeral from N5 
printed with a black magic marker. 
A representation of one of the numeral cards Is presented below. Note that 
numerals were evenly spaced, with a fine black pen line running vert ically 
between them. 
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The 2 Ss In classroom B were Instructed with the following materials; 

1) Two sets of V» X 3" wooden numerals, which were cut out In the shape 
of the numerals I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Although the materials varied between classrooms, the Instructional 
sequence and procedures were essentially the same. In the continued dis- 
cussion of this program, reference will be made to materials used in classroom 
A; however, the reader can easily convert to classroom B by simply substituting 
the materials used In classroom B. 

Data sheets were also constructed for use In the recording of all re- 
sponses. A representation of a data sheet is presented below. 

Data Sheet 
Numeral s 



Date: 
Trial 



Phase; 
Set: 



Student Name 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Correct 













































Task Analysts 

Phase I - Matching two numhr.i's m response to visual and verbal cues. 
The terminal objective Is that Ss will touch an appropriate numeral when pre- 
sented with a visual and verbal cue. 



Set i 



Teacher Cue (C) 

C| T places the numeral card with 

the numerals 1 and 2 on the 

table In front of S. T then 



Student Response (r) 

R| 5 touches the numeral 1 on 
numeral card by placing a 
finger on ft. 
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presents a flashcard with the 
numeral 1 on it directly centered 
behind the numeral card and says 
"S, touch I". 

T places the numeral card (1,2) 
on the table In front of S and 
then presents a f lashcard^with 
the numeral 2 on it directly 
centered behind the numeral 
card and says "S, touch 2". 



R S touches the numeral 2 on 
numeral car J. 



Teacher Cue (C) 

T uses same procedure as above 
using numeral card with ihe 
numerals 1, 2, 3 and flashcards 
with the same numerals. 



Set M 



Student Response (R) 



Cj "Touch 1" 
"Touch 2" 
Cj "Touch 3" 



R| S touches I 
R2 §. touches 2 
R, S tou:;hes 3 



Set Mi 



Teacher Cue (C) 

T uses numeral card with the 
numerals 1, 2, 3, it and flash- 
cards with the ni'jjerals I, 2, 3 
and k. 



Student Response (R) 



Cj "Touch I" 
Cj "Touch 2" 
"Touch 3" 

J 

"Touch 



R| S touches 1 

R^ S touches 2 

R^ S touches 3 

R|^ S touches k 



Set IV 

Teacher Cue (C) Student Response (R) 

T uses numeral card with the 
numerals 1, 2, 3, ^, 5 and flash- 
cards with the numerals I, 2, 3, 
and 5. 
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"Touch 
••Touch 2" 
"Touch 3" 
"Touch 
"Touch 5" 



R| S touchet} i 
S touches 2 
R, S touches 3 
R^ S touches ♦* 
Rg S touches 5 



fhS^LL - Touching a numeral fn response to verbal cue. The terminal 
objective is that S will touch the appropriate numeral when presented with a 
verbal cue only. 



Set I 



Teachor Cue (C) 

C| T places numeral card with 
I, 2 on the table In front 
of S. T says "Touch 1". 

T places numeral card with 1, 
2 on the table In front of S. 
T says "Touch 2". 



Student Response (R) 

R| S touches the numeral { on 
numeral card. 



R^ S touches the numeral 2 on 
numeral card. 



C,-C 



Teacher Cue (C) 

^ Same cues, excluding 
visual flashcard cue, 
as in Set II, Phase '. 



Set il 



Student Re spon se (R ) 
R|-Rj Same as in Set ii. Phase I, 



Teacher Cue (C) 

Cj-C^ Same cues, excludlnj 
flashcard cue as in 
Sot Mi, Phase I . 



Set Mi 



Student Response (R) 
Rj~R^ Same as in Set III. Phase I. 



Teach er Cue (C) 

Cj-Cj Same cues, excludiiuj 
visual flashcard cue, 
as In Set IV, Ph'j^,e I . 



Set IV 



Student Respofise (R) 
Rj-Rj Same as In Set IV, Phase I 
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Phase HI - Labeling numerals. The terminal objective for this phase Is 
that jSl Is to verbally labei the numeral presented to him with the appropriate 
numeral 



Set V 



Teacher Cue (C) 

C| T places the numeral card 
with I, 3> ^1 and 5 on 
It in front of S on table, 
T then points to "I" and 
says, "What number is this?" 

Cj T points to "2" and says 
"Wiiat number Is this?" 

T points to "3" and says 
^ ••What number Is this?" 

Cfc I points to "4" and says 
^iWhJt number is this?^^ 



Student Response (R) 



R, "One'^ 



Rj "Two^« 



Rj '•Three*' 



R^ ••Four" 



Cf. T points to "5" and says 
" ••What number Is this?'' 



R^ "Five" 



Teacher Cue (C) 



Same cues as Phase Ml, 
Set V with the exception 
that cues were presented 
randomly. That is, 2, 
Chen 4, then I , etc. 



Set VI 



Student Response (R) 



Rj-Rj Same as In Phase IN, Set V, 



Set Vil 



Teacher Cue (C) 

C| T presents S a f lashcard 
with the numeral "2" on It 
and '.ays "What number is 
th!s?" 



Student Response (R) 



R| "Two" 



C2-C5 



T presents the rest of 
the five flashcards in 
the same fashion - each 
time saying "What number 
Is this?" 



R.-Rc Appropriate responses - 
"three", "one", "five". 



"four". 
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Teaching Procedures 

Phase I - Procedures used to leach numeral matching with visual and verbal 

cues. 

Step I - Baseline and teaching procedure. 

Prior to teaching, baseline measurement was instituted to determine edch 
S's ability to match t. j numerals I, 2 (Phase I, Set I). The procedure used is 
as follows: 

1) T presented the numeral card with the numerals I, 2 In front of S| on 
the tabic. T then presented a cue card with one of the two numerals 
on It and centered It behind the response card on a vertical plane. 

T then said, "S| , touch (numeral on card )". Regardless of S^'s re- 
sponse, T said "Thank you", recorded a "+" for a correct response or 
"-" for an Incorrect response or "/" for no response and presented a 
different numeral card, numeral cue card, and cue to S^, etc. 

2) T used the same procedure described above until each S had the oppor- 
tunity to respond to both of the two cues (I, 2) on 3 consecutive 
occasions. 

Once baseline measures of each S's ability to match the numerals (I, 2) 
were obtained, T began to teach this skill using the following procedure: 

I) T placed a numeral card with the numerals "1" and "2" printed on It, 
in front of Sj on the table. T then presented the cue card with the 
numeral "I" printed on it and centered it behind the numeral card, 
T then said "Sj , touch one". If Sj touched the numeral "1" on the 
response card, T smiled, said "Great, etc.", provided a consequence 
(usudHv ii consumable in the form of cereal or water), recorded a 
corrt-ci ret,po.ise on the data sheet, and presented a different numeral 
card and cues to S^, etc. 
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2) If Sj did not touch the numeral "1" on the nume* ' card, T said "No*», 
repeated the verbal cue, "Touch one" and demonstrated (modeled) the 
correct response by touching on the numeral card. T then said, 
••S|, touch one". If Sj Imitated T's demonstration and touched "I" 
on the numeral card, T smiled, said "Great, etc.", recorded an "W« 
on the data sheet and presented a different numeral card and cues to 
Sj, etc. 

3) If S| did not Imitate T's demonstration, T said "No", repeated the 
cuet "S J , touch one" and primed the response by physically guiding 
S|'s hand to the numeral "l" on the numeral card. When S| completed 
the touching response with T's prompting, T smiled, said "Great, etc.", 
recorded a "P" on the data sheet, and presented a different numeral 
card and cues to S^, etc. T reduced (faded) the amount of physical 
prompting of on subsequent trials until S| performed the correct 
touching response as an Imitation of T. Subsequently, Imitations were 
faded. 

k) The procedures described In I, 2, 3 above were followed until an S 
made 3 consecutive correct responses to each of the two numeral cards 
In Set I (1,2) without the assistance of priming or Imitative cues, 
it should be noted that T tried to avoid presenting a numeral cue twice 
In succession but occasionally this did occur. 
Step 2 - Baseline and teaching procedures. 

T used the baseline procedures described in Step I to measure each Ss 
Initial ability to match the numerals I, 2, 3 (Set II ). ^ach S responded to 
each of the numeral cues, I, 2, 3 on three consecutive occasions. 

The teaching procedures described in Step I were used by T for the set 
containing the numerals I, 2, 3. The procedure was followed until an S made 
3 consecutive correct responses to each of the three numerals In Set 11 (I, 

o"* 3) or a total of 9 consecutive correct responses. 
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Step 3 - Basel !ne and teaching procedures. 

I used the baseline procedures described in Step 1 to determine each S«s 
Initial ability to match the numerals I, 2, 3, k (Set III) until each S re- 
sponded to each of the four numeral cues (I, 2, 3, 4) on three consecutive 
occasions. 

The teaching procedures described in Step I were used by T for Set ill 
(I. 2, 3, ^) until a total of 12 consecutive correct responses occurred. 
StegJ» - Baseline and teaching procedures. 

1 used the baseline procedures described In Step I to determine each S»s 
ability to match the numerals 1, 2, 3. ^f, and 5 (Set IV) after completing 
Step;, I, 2, and 3 above until each S responded to each of the five numeral 
cues (I, 2, 3, 5) on three consecutive occasions. 

The teaching procedures described in Step I were Implemented by T for Set 
IV (I, 2, 3, if, 5), until an S made 3 consecutive correct responses to each of 
the five numerals in Set IV (I. 2, 3, 5), or a total of 15 consecutive 
correct responses. 

^^^^^ 'A " P«-ocedures used to teach touching of numerals in response to 
verbal cues. The same Instructional sequence and procedure as described In 
Phase I were used here. The only difference In the baseline and teaching pro- 
cedures was that the visual cues (numeral cues) were not presented to Ss. 
•The same numeral cards were used and the verbal cue remained, 'S, Touch ( numeral ). 

f"^^^^ M l - Procedures used to teach numeral labeling. 

Step I - Baseline onJ teaching procedures. 

Prior to teaching, baseline measures were obtained to determl.ne each S • s 
ability to l.bel th.. numerals 1-5: 1) on the numeral card when cues were 
presented In scricil order; 2) on the numeral card when cues were presented 
randomly; and 3) on the flashcards, when cues were presented randomly. The 
following li.isellne procedures were used: 
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1) T pr«. 1 the numeral card with the numerals I, 2, 3, 5 and 
placed U in front of on the table. T then touched the numeral 
••1" and said, "S ^ , what number Is this?". Regardless of S^'s re- 
sponse, T said "Thank you", recorded the response as "+" or and 
presented a different numeral cue to 

2) T used the same procedure described above until S| responded to each 
of the five njmerals (I, 2, 3* 4, 5) on three consecutive trials. 

These baseline procedures were followed until each had the opportunity to 
label each of the numerals on the numeral card In serial and random order on 
three consecutive occasions. Baseline measures of S's ability to label the 5 
numerals on the 5 numeral cards were obtained as follows: 

1) T presented a card with a numeral {\ , 2, 3» ^» 5) on It to S| . T 
then said, "What number Is this?". Regardless of S^'s response, T 
said "Thank you", recorded the response as "+" or "-" and presented 
a different numeral card to ^tc. (numeral cards were randomly 
presented) . 

2) T used the above procedure until responded to each of the five 
numeral cards on three consecutive occasions. 

After baseline measures had been obtained T began to teach Ss to label 
the numerals on the numeral card. Teaching was conducted as follows: 

1) T pres.nted the numeral card with the numerals 1, 2, 3» ^» 5 and 
placed it in front of S j . T then touched "1" and said, "S ^ , what 
number Is this?". If Sj said "one", T smiled, said "Great", con- 
sequated with a consumable, recorded a correct response and asked 
$2 to label a different numeral, etc. 

2) If did not respond correctly or failed to respond, T said "No", 
repeated the cue, "What number is this?", said "one" "this is one" 
(T touches 1). Then T repeated the cue, "S ^ , what number Is this?". 
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If Sj Imitated T and verbally said "one", T said "Great", recorded 
an "M" and presented a different cue to S^i etc. 
3) If Sj did not Imitate T's Initial verbal model of the correct re- 
sponse, T would repeat the procedure described in 2 above. If 
again failed to imitate T's model, T would terminate S's trial and 
go on to S^, etc. 

^) The procedures described In 1, 2, 3 above were followed until an ^ 
correctly labeled each of thu five numerals (I, 2, 3, 5) on the 
numeral card on three consecutive occasions. 
Subsequently, the same procedures were used to teach Ss to label the 
numerals on the numeral card in random order and then to label the numerals 
on the flashcards. 

RESULTS 

The performance of the « Ss Is summarized In Table 1. However, the 
detailed performances of only Ss 6, and 8 are presented graphically. 
It appeared that the results of these three Ss represented 3 types of per- 
formance patterns exhibited by the 8 Ss. The three performance patterns may 
be characterized as follows: 

1) Ss (5, 6, and 8) who failed to reach criterion or who reached cf- 
terlon on only the first few tasks required in Phase I. 

2) Ss (I, 2, and 14) who performed at criterion on Phase j tasks but 
did not perform at criterion on all Phase 11 tasks. 

3) Ss (3 and k) who performed at (or almost at) criterion on Phases I, 
li and lil. 
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Table ! 
PHASES 
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* Both Ss 8 and 1^ were taught with 3 dimensional wooden numerals. Ss I & 6 
were taught with tagboard numeral cards and flashcards. X « sets on 
which Ss reached a criterion of perfect responding on 3 consecutive 
trials. 

^6 

The performance of S^ was selected as representative of those Ss who did 
not reach criterion on the tasks of Phase I. in Phase I Ss were required to 
match two numerals with the assistance of visual and verbal cues. The Initial 
baseline of Phase I measured the ability of S^ to match one numeral to a mate 
contained in a set of 2 (Set I ). It can be discerned from Figure lA (trials 
1, 2, 3) that fTidde only k of a possible 6 correct responses during the three 
trial baseline period. Further inspection of Figure lA reveals the relatively 
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Inconsistent performance pattern manifested by and that criterion (9 
consecutive correct responses) on Set I was not reached until k\ teaching 
trials were completed. 

When reached criterion on Set I, baseline measures of the ability of 
S^ to match one numeral to a mate In a set of 3 were obtained (Set II). ft 
can be discerned from Figure IB (trials 1-3) that S^ made 5 of a possible 9 
correct responses during the baseline trials and that after 35 teaching trials 
(by end of the school year) had not reached the criterion of 9 correct 
consecutive responses. 

The performance of Sj^ was selected as representative of those Ss who 
reached criterion on all of the sets of Phase I (matching numerals from visual 
and verbal cues) but who did not perform at criterion level on all the sets 
of Phase It (touching numeral from a verbal cue). It should be noted that S^, 
whose performance was presented above, was a member of Classroom A, and that 
i|4 whose performance will be presented here was a member of Classroom B. The 
program design and Instructional materials used in Classroom B were slightly 
different from those used in Classroom A. in Classroom B, prior to Instruc- 
tion, two trials of baseline measures were obtained on the four sets of Phase 
I. Sj^ was then taught to perform at a criterion level of 3 consecutive per- 
fect trials on Set I and a total of 9 teaching trials were required. 

Subsequent to criterion performance on Set I, baseline measures were again 
obtained on Sets I, II, ill and IV (See Figure 2A, B, C, 0 - trials 12, 13). 
During the second baseline period criterion performance was maintained on Set 
I, and performance improved dramatically on Sets N and III. Obviously, the 
teaching of Sets II and Mi was unnecessary as Sj^ acquired the necessary skills 
without direct instruction. 
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However, Instruct !on was required on Set iV and S^^^ reached criterion 
after 13 teaching trials. 

in Phase il baseline measures of the ablUty of S^^ to touch the numerals 
from a verbal cue were obtained on Sets i, il. Mi and IV (Figure 2E, F, G, H) 
During the baseline period (trials 1, 2) S^^ performed perfectly and thus 
teaching was not required for Set i and teaching was Initiated on Set ii. As 
can be discerned from Figure 2F a total of 29 teaching trials were required 
before S^^ reached criterion. 

Subsequently, baseline measures were again obtained on Sets il, tii and 
iV (trials 32, 33). As can be discerned from Figure 2F the prior criterion re 
spending of S.^^^ was not maintained. Then, a new criterion of 15 consecutive 
correct responses was set and instruction was relnstltuted on Set it. A total 
of 37 teaching trials were required to obtain criterion responding. 

When Sjg reached criterion on Set 11, Instruction was Initiated on Set 
fii. As can be discerned from Figure 2G a i:otal of 23 teaching trials were 
required to reach a criterion of 12 consecutive correct responses (trials 71- 
93). 

Subsequently, baseline measures were obtained on Sets Ii, lii and IV 
(trials Sk, 95). As can be discerned from Figures 2F, G, and H criterion 
responding was maintained on Sets il and III and performance Improved sub- 
stantial ly on Set iV. / 

Unfortunately, time In the school year permitted only eight, teachin^^" 
trials on Set IV. 



/ 

/ 



The performance of S^ will be presented graphically to represent the 
third type of performance pattern: Ss who completed (or almost comp 1 eT^B'if^* 
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Phases 1 . 1 1 . and H I . S^'s performance on Phase I (matching two numerals with* 
the assistance of visual and verbal cues) Is depicted In figure 3A. B. C. 0. 
The initial baseline measured the ability of to match one numeral to a mate 
contained in a set of 2 (Set I). Sj^ performed perfectly during the three base- 
line trials as can be discerned from Figure 3A (trials I. 2. 3). then made 
7 of 9 possible correct responses during the three trial baseline of Set M 
(See Figure 3B). Further inspection of Figure 38 show, lhat 9 teaching trials 
were necessary for to reach criterion of 9 consecutive correct responses on 
Set II (matching one numeral to a mote contained in a set of 3). 

inspection of Figure 3C reveals that performed perfectly on the 3 trial 
baseline of Set IV (matching one numeral to a mate contained In a set of ^^). 
The performance of on matching one numeral to a mate contained In a set of 
5 (Set IV) Is presented In Figure 3D. It can be discerned that made 8 of 
a possible 15 correct responses on the three trial baseline of Set IV. Then, 
only 6 teaching trials were required for to reach criterion on Set IV. 

Figures 3E. F. G. and H depict S^'s performance on Phase II (touching a 
numeral from a verbal cue). The initial baseline of Phase 11 measured the 
ability of S^ to touch a numeral with verbal cue only in a set of 2 (Set I), 
ft can be discerned from Figure 3E that S^ made 5 of a possible 6 correct re- 
sponses on a three trial baseline (trials I. 2. 3). Thus. It was felt that 
teaching was not necessary for Set I. On ti.e three trial baseline of Set 11 
(Figure 3F) mode 8 of a possible 9 correct responses and again teaching was 
not necessary. On the baseline of Set l M . S^ made 6 of a possible 12 correct 
responses on the three baseline trials (Figure 3Cj and 10 teaching trials were 
required before reached criterion on Set Mi (a total of 12 consecutive 
correct responses). Inspnction of Figure 3H reveals that S^ responded per- 
fectly on the three trial baseline of Set IV. 
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During Phase Mi (Figure 31) S^^ was required to verbally label the 
numerals I through 5. The Initial baseline measured the ability of S. to 
label the nume£54*-rnrF!rough~Tr A) on the numeral card with cues presented 
In serial order (Set V); B) on the numeral card with cues presented randomly 
(Set VI); and C) on flashcards with cues presented randomly (Set VII). It 
can be discerned from Figure 31 that 5^ made 10 of a possible 15 correct re- 
sponses on Set V, 7 of a possible 15 correct responses on Set VI, and 5 of a 
possible 15 correct responses on Set Vit during the three trial baseline 
(trials I, 2, 3). Instruction was then Initiated on Set V and S^ reached 
criterion after 12 teaching trials (trials 4-15). Then baseline measures 
were again obtained on Sets V, VI, and Vil. inspection of Figure 31 reveals 
that S^ maintained correct responding on Set V during the second baseline 
(trials 15, 17, 18). Tne performance of S^ on Set VI Increased dramatically in 
that S^ responded perfectly. Also during this baseline S^ made 7 of a possible 
15 correct responses on Set Vil. At the end of the school year, 9 teaching 
trials were completed on Set VII (trials 19-27). Although S^ had not reached 
the criterion of 15 consecutive correct responses. Inspection of Figure 3r 
reveals that S^ had made 10 consecutive correct responses and quite probably 
will reach criterion in the coming academic year and then progress to more 
sophisticated math activities. 
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Program U: Basic Counting and Quantity Concept Program 
Students (Ss) 

The 6 Ss in Classrooms A and B who, in the judgment of the teachers, 
manifested the most developed expressive language and articulation skills 
were involved in this program. The program was designed and Implemented so 
that progression through the steps of the program was determined by the per- 
formance of individual Ss. Instruction was conducted In small groups of one 
T to 2, 3, or k Ss. At times at least 2 Ss in a particular group were In- 
volved in different tasks. 

Materials 

The materials used In this program were as follows: 

1) Five k*' X 5" pieces of manllla tagboard (numeral cards) each one 
contained a numeral from 1-5 printed in black magic marker; 

2) The pegboards and pegs from Ideal's Peg - It - Numbers ; 

3) Pieces of cereal for consequences; 

^) Data sheets which provided space for date, phase, set, cue, name, 
trial number and total number correct responses. Sample data sheets 
are presented at the end of this program. 



Instructional Sequence 
Phase \ - Counting 
Set I 
Set I t 
Set Ml 
Set IV 
Set V 
Set VI 



Task 

Counting through 1 
Counting through 2 
Counting through 3 
Counting through h 
Counting through 5 
Counting through 6 
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Set Vli 
Set VMt 
Set IX 
Set X 

Phase n -Rational Count tng 

Set i 

Set li 

Set 'i i ! 

Set iV 

Set V 

Phase H I •• Rational Counting and 
Verbal Reporting of Quantities 

Set i 

Set ii 

Set Mi 

Set iV 

Set V 

Phase IV - Numeral Label I nq 
Set i 

Set it 



Counting through 7 

Counting through 8 

Counting through 9 

Counting through 10 

Tasl< 

Counting I peg 
Counting 2 pegs 
Counting 3 pegs 
Counting k pegs 
Counting 5 pegs 

Tasl< 

Counting 1 peg; reporting how many 
Counting 2 pegs; reporting how many 
Counting 3 pegs; reporting how many 
Counting k pegs; reporting how many 
Counting 5 pegs; reporting how many 



Verbally labeling the numerals I, 2, 3> 
and S which were printed on the peg- 
boards. 

Verbally labeling the numerals 1, 2, 3, 
4, and S which were printed on numeral 
cards. 



It should be noted that baseline measures of the tasks required in Phases 
il, ill and IV were obtained after an S reached criterion on Set V of Phase I. 
It should be further noted that while Sets Vl-X of Phase I were being taught, 
the tasks of Phase il (dcscriucd below) were being taught at a different time 
in the school day. 
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Basel tne Proce du res 

The baseline measures of Phases I -IV were obtained In the following 



manner: 



Phase \ - Counting. Ss were seated In a semi -circle facing J. T said 
to "S, count through (1)". After Sj responded T said "Thank you" giving 
no Indication to whether or not the response was correct. T then recorded 
the response appropriately on the data sheet and presented a different verbal 
cue to S^, count through (2)" etc. The ten sets of Phase I were base- 
lined in the above manner before teaching began on Set I. Baseline measures 
of Phases II, III, IV were obtained when Ss reached criterion on Set V of 
Phase 1. 

Phase II - Rational Counting. Baseline measures of Phase Mi tasks were 
obtained before Phase it because Phase III involved more difficult rational 
counting skills. This procedure was used In an attempt to minimize the 
occurrence of Incidental learning during the baselines of Phase ii that mlgl»t 
distort performance on the Initial baselines of Phase III. This would also 
provide a procedure to measure generalization occurring from the tasks of 
Phase 1 1 to the tasks of Phase ill. 

I placed either I, 2, 3, or 5 pegs on the table directly In front of 
Sj and said, "S^ count the peg{s)". After Sj responded T said "Thank you" 
giving no indication whether or not the response was correct or Incorrect 
and recorded the -esponse appropriately on the data sheet. S^ was then pre- 
sented with a different number of oegs to count, etc. The five sets of Phase 
11 were base lined in the above manner. 

Phase IN > Ra tional Counting and Verbal Reporting of Quantities . Base- 
line measures of Phase til tasks were obtained in the same manner as those of 
Pha.- fl except that after Ss were presented with a quantity of pegs, and told 
to "Count the pegs" they wore also asked, "How many?". 
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Phase IV - Numeral Labeling . The tasks of Phase IV were baselfned before 
the teaching began on Phase H. A primary rationale for this maneuver was to 
attempt to delineate general izat ion of skills across phases. The baseline measures 
%«ttre obtained as follows: 

X held one numeral card directly in front of at eye level and said, 
"S| what number Is this?". After Sj responded T said "Thank you" not 
Indicating whether or not the response was correct and recorded the re- 
sponse appropriately on the data sheet. was then presented a dif- 
ferent numeral to label, etc. 

Set ii baseline measures were obtained using the same procedures as 
Set t. 

Teaching Procedures 

Phase I - Counting . Phase I was designed to teach rote counting through 
10. The steps In the teaching procedures were as follows: 

1) Ss were seated in a semi-circle facing T who said, "S| count through 
(!)•'. If Ij counted correctly T smiled, said "Good, etc.", provided 
a consumable consequence, recorded a eorr xt response (-•■) on the data 
sheet, and presented a different cue to etc. 

2) If S| did not respond or counted Incorrectly T said "No'', repeated 
the cue "S| count through (i)", and modeled the correct response 
"I". T again repeated the cue. If Sj counted correctly imitating 
the model, T smiled, said "Good, etc.", did not provide a consumable, 
and recorded "Mj" (first model) on the data sheet. would then be 
given a different cue, etc. 

3) If Sj did not respond or counted incorrectly T said "No", and repeated 
the cue "S j , count through (J,)". T then modeled the correct response 
"I" and said "S j , say what T said, "1". (In the case of Set 11 etc., 
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for example, T would say "Sp say what T said, Sj would respond 

•M", T would then say "2" and Sj would respond "2"). If Sj correctly 

Imitated the counting model, T would provide only social consequences 

and record "M," (second model) on the data sheet. S, would then be 

—•2 

given a different cue, etc. 
k) If Sj did not respond or did so Incorrectly T said "No, I" and ter- 
minated the turn. A different cue would then be given to Sj, etc. 
Teaching was continued until the modeling cues were faded and S responded 
correctly on 3 consecutive occasions on Set I. Teaching was then Initiated 
on Set 11. 

It should be noted that Ir Set II, for example, the only correct response 
could be "one, two". However, If a S said nothing, one, or two, these re- 
sponses were recorded. This method of recording and ultimately graphing was 
used throughout the program. 

The teaching procedure above was used for four Ss (9, 11, 12, and 13) 
on Sets I through V. On the sets that remained (VI through X) a slightly 
modified procedure was used. The modified procedure was also used for 2 Ss 
(3 & on Sets I through V. in this procedure a number of extra cues were 
provided by T. The extra cues included: T projecting her fingers as S 
counted; tapplna S's knee as he counted, or T rehearsing Ss as j group. The 
extra cues were faded before Ss reached criterion on a particular set but 
the cue "S, count through (D" was never changed. Although such extra cues 
made it impossible to identify the variables leading to S's success, T 
hypothesized that criterion performance might have been facilitated with the 
extra cues and practice. 

Phase M - Rcitional C ounting . Phase I! was designed not only to teach 
rational counting but also, througn incidental learning, to teach approxima- 
tion of numeral d scrimlnation and labeling. Instead of using tangible con- 
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sequences Ss were aHowed to put the pegs they had correctly counted into a 
pegboard that had the exact number of holes as S had pegs. While T was pointing 
to the numeral on the board, T would say for example, "You did a good Job 
counting, you may put the i pegs In the board, etc." Indirectly, of course, 
T was labeling the numeral 2 for S. The procedure for Phase M Is as follows: 

1) T placed I, 2. 3. ^, or 5 pegs on the table directly In front of 

and said "Sj count the peg(s)". If responded correctly, T smiled, 
said ''Good, etc.", allowed to put the pegs in the pegboard and 
recorded a correct response (+) on the data sheet. A different quan- 
tity was then placed In front of etc. 

2) If did not respond or counted the peg(s) Incorrectly T said "No", 
repeated the cue, "S^ count the pe'^(s)", and verbally modeled the 
correct response "I" as Sj touched the peg.* If correctly Imi- 
tated the verbal model T smiled, said ' >od, etc.", but S| was not 
allowed to put the peg(s) In the board. T then recorded an "M|" on 
the data sheet and placed a different quantity In front of Sj* 

3) If S| did not respond or counted Incorrectly T said "Nol*, repeated 
the cue, "Sj count the peg(s)" and "S^ count through I". (A task 
learned In Phase i above) As counted T touched the respective 
peg(s). If Sj counted correctly T would provide only social conse- 
quences, record "M^" on the data sheet and place a different quantity 
of pegs In front of etc. 

^) Instruction continued until Sj responded correctly on 3 consecutive 

occasions without assistance. 
P hase Ml " Rational Counting and Quantity Set Concepts . While serving 
as a review of rational counting (Phase ii) and an opportunity to acquire 



O * S s were not required to touch the pegs as they counted, If they were success- 
vLL ful without doing so. 
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number discrimination and labeling skills through Incidental learning. Phase 
IH also attempts to teach the Ss that objects may be conceptualized as a quan- 
tity or set by asking the question "How many?". The teaching procedures were 
as follows: 

1) T placed the peg(s) directly In front of S| on the table and said 
"Sj count the pegs", (This task was taught In Phase II above. If 
Sj had experienc. ■ difficulty, the teaching procedures would have 
been the same as those used In Phase ii). After S| counted the pegs 
T t>aiJ "Sj, how m ny?". If S| responded correctly T smiled, said 
"Good, etc.", and allowed Sj to put the pegs In the board, T then 
recorded a correct response and presented a different quantity of 
pegfs) to 

2) If Sj did not respond or incorrectly stated how many pegs were pre- 
sented, T said "No", repeated the cue "S^, how many?" and verbally 
modeled the response "I". The cue was then repeated. If S| re- 
sponded correctly T smiled, said "Good, etc", did not allow Sj to 
put the peg(s) in the board and recorded an "Mj" on the data sheet. 
$2 was then presented the peg(s) to Sj, etc, 

3) If Sj did not respond or still did so Incorrectly T said "No", re- 
peated the cue, "S j , how many?" and said "Sj say I". If Sj re- 
sponded correctly T provided only social consequences and recorded 
"Mj" on data sheet. 

4) If Sj did not respond or did so incorrectly T said "No" and termlnatec. 
tht turn. A peg(s) was then presented to S^, etc. 

5) Teaching was continued until the modeling cues were faded and Sj re- 
sponded correctly on 3 consccutivo occasions to th« cue "Sj count the 
pegs" and "S , , how many?". 
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Phase IV « Numeral Labeling . It was hoped that through experiences In 
Phases t, li and IN, incidental learning of related numeral labeling skills 
would have occurred and that the skills required In Phase iV would not have 
to be taught. In the necessity that It be taught the teaching procedures are 
as follows: 

1) T held at S's eye level a numeral card and said, "S | , what number Is 
this?". If S| correctly labeled the numeral card T smiled, said 
"Good, etc.", provided a tangible consequence, recorded on the data 
sheet a correct response, and provided a different card to S^, etc. 

2) If S| did not respond or did so Incorrectly T said "No", repeated the 
cue "S|, what number Is this?" and modeled the correct response ("1", 
"2", "3", "V', or "5"). The cue was again repeated. If responded 
correctly T smiled, said "Good, etc.", did not. provide a consumable 
consequence and recorded "Mj" on the data sheet. was presented 
with another numeral card, etc. 

3) If Sj did not respond or did so Incorrectly T said "S| say "1" ("a", 
"3", or "5"). If S| correctly riiltated the model, T provided 
only social consequences, recorded "M^" on the data sheet, and pre- 
sented a different numeral card to etc. 

k) If Sj did not respond or did so Incorrectly, T terminated the trial 

and presented a different numeral card to etc* 
5) When S responded correctly on 3 consecutive trials with each trial 

consisting of 5 responses. Instruction was terminated. 
The same procedures desert bed above would be u$'»d for both the numeral 
cards and the pegboards. 



Results 

A summary of the performance of all 6 Ss is presented in Table 1. 
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However, before Table I Is examined In detail the following points should 
be reviewed: 

1) All 6 Ss were taught to perform at criterion on Sets f through V of 
Phase I (counting). 

2) When an S reached criterion on Sets I through V of Phase I, Instruc- 
tion on Phase 11 was initiated during one part of the day. Instruc- 
tion on Sets VI through X of Phase i was Initiated during another part 
of the day. Thus, instruction on the tasks required In Phases I and 
11 was issued concomitantly. 

3) When an S reached criterion on the Sets I through V of Phase I and the 
five sets of Phase II, Instruction on the taslcs required In Phases III 
and iV was Initiated. 

As can be discerned frorA Table 1, all 6 S s were taught to rote count at 
least through 5; 3 Ss were taught to rationally count through 3; and one S was 
taught to rationally count through 5» verbally report the quantity of one and 
labeled the numerals I through 5 on both the pegboard and the numeral cards. 

Inspection of Table I might provide the reader with the Impression that 
all Ss received the same amount of Instruction, but that some Ss progressed 
faster than others. In reality, this does not seem to be valid, instruction 
with some Ss was not Initiated until mid-year, and some Ss missed substantial 
amounts of time for medical reasons. In fact. Individual performance patterns 
which will not be presented here strongly suggest that the number of teaching 
trials required to reach criterion on most steps under Instruction varied little. 

Comment 

Phases If through V were introduced late In the school year. Thus, due 
to a lack of time^ instruction on those Phases with most students was not Ini- 
tiated. However, hopefully, the procedures as they are described above will 

^be Implemented next year. 

ERIC 
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Sample of Data Sheet for Phase I « Rote Counting 
Date: Phase: I Set: VI Cue: "Count through 6" 



Name 


Trial 


1 


2 


3 


k 




6 


No. Correct 




1 


















2 


















3 


















k 

















Sample of Data Sheet for Phase H - Rational Counting 
Date: Phase: 1 1 Set: V Cue: "Count the pegs" 



Name 


Trial 


} 


2 


} 




5 


No. Correct 




1 
















2 
















3 
















k 















Sample of Data Sheet for Phase Ml ■ Rational Counting and Quantity 

Set Concepts (1-5) 

Date: Phase: ♦"f Cue: 



Name 


Trial 


A'* B" 


A 8 


A 


B 


A B 


A B 


A B 
No. Correct No. Correct 




1 




























2 



























Sample of Data Sheet for Phase IV - Numeral Labeling 
Date: Phase: Set: ______ Cue: 



Name 


Trial 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


No. Correct 



















































*A - "Count the peg(s.)" -.vb - "How many?" 
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Program III Rudimentary Concepts Involvinf! 
Quantity and Size Program 

The development of rudimentary concepts involving quantity and size has 
been considered by theorists (Piagct) and curriculum designers (Malloy, 1972; 
Sheperd, Wyrick § Bilyeu, 1970) as the basis upon which higher level 
nathcmatical skills must be developed. Unfortunately, most definitions of 
these concepts have remained too general and vague to allow for the systematic 
teaching of such concepts. Educators have generally relied upon the experi- 
ences of a child which normally occur to tench these concepts. This nay 
account for the close identification of such concepts with age norms and 
maturatioual theories of development. The maturational basis generally 
provided as an explanation of concept learning has lead to the exclusion of 
rudimentary mathematical concepts (i.e., big-little, long-short, one-many, 
etc.) from curricula designed for severely handicapped children. That is, since 
such diildrcn have not attained the required developmental stage of function 
the/ cannot possibly acquire such concepts. In truth, these concepts have 
been difficult to teach severely handicapped children. However, it was 
felt that this may be due to the absence of a precise definition of conceptual 
learning and the use of an instructional technology inadequate to insure the 
acquisition of these concepts. 

Utis program attempted to: 

1) precisely define several rudimentary mathematical concepts in 
terns of the response each student must r.aKc to ilcwonstratc his 
acquisition of those concepts; 

2) provide for the acquisition of those responses through the 
systematic application of a more precise instructional technology. 

Hopefully, an instructional program combining both a more precise concept 

definition and technology of teaching would result in the acquisition of 

rudimentary natliematicai concepts by severely handicapped students* 
ERIC 
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The initial step in the design of the program was to precisely define 
what was neant by "rudimentary mathematical concepts." For t!»e purposes 
of this program the definitions utilized were specified in terms of the 
students* responses. That is, what a student would have to do to demon- 
strate that he had indeed acquired a concept. The definition of a concept 
offered by Becker, Englemann and Tho is, (197i) was utilized as the starting 
point for determining the concepts of the program: 

"A concept in a given universe has bean taught v/hen the response (of 
the student) chosen by the teacher occurs consistently to concept instances, 
when this response docs not occur to non-instances, and when variations in 
irrelevant concept characteristics have no effect on the accuracy of 
responding.'* 

For example, in the big-little program the concept big (little) was 
defined as the students touching or labeling of the larger (smaller) of the 
pair of stimuli presented and continuing to touch or label the larger 
(smaller) stimuli as irrelevant stimulus dimensions (color, shape, texture) 
were varied. 

the second step of the program was to systematically apply a teaching 
procedure that would result in the students acqtnrinp, the previously defined 
conceptual behavior. Stated most simply, this involved reinforcing one 
response in the presence of one stimulus class (larncr stimulus of the pair) 
and reinforcing an alternative response in the presence of the alternative 
stimulus class (smaller stimulus). Initially attcnpts were made to pinpoint 
the relevant stimulus dimension (size) for the students by making it the only 
dimension available upon which the two stinuli could be discriminated. 
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That is, the stimuli were identical except for size. Once criterion level 
responding was reached, the pairs of stimuli were changed to vary irrelevant 
stimulus dimensions (color, shape, texture). Thus the instructional sequence 
consisted of a series of specific tasks. Again this program was developed 
in accord with Becker, Lnclenann and Tlior.as, (1971) conclusion that concepts 
are rarely, if ever, taught directly: 

"A teacher teaches specific tasks. A task requires a particular response 
to a particular stimulus. . .Tasks are specifications of stimulus response 
relationships the teacher wants to establish. Teaching can be said to involve 
getting a task response going in the presence of a task signal. The general 
case is always taught through specific tasks.*' 



The 3 sets of materials utilized in the big-little instructional program 
are presented below in Table 1. 



PART 1 (niG-LITTin) 



Materials 



TABLE 1 




Set II (paper shapes) 



Set lit (paper shares) 



big can 
little can 



big trianelc 
little triangle 



big triangle big triangle 

iittic Square little circle 



big plate 
little plate 



big square 
littio square 



big square 
little triang 1 e 



big square 
little circle 




big circle 
little circle 



big circle 
little square 



big circle 
little triangle 



big can 
little can 



big triangle 
little trianr.le 



big triangle 
little square 



big triangle 
little circlp 
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TABLE I cont. 



Set I (objects) Set II (paper shapes) 



Set TII (paper shapes^ 



big plate 
little plate 

big cup 
little cup 



Set I A (objects) 

b ig ball 
little ball 

big plate 
little plate 

big candy bar 
little candy bar 

big ball 
little ball 

big plate 
little plate 

big candy bar 
little candy bar 



big square 
little square 



big square big square 

little trianple little circle 



big circle big circle big circle 

little circle little triangle little square 



Set IIA (paper shapes) 

big abstract (shape) 
little abstract (shape) 

big octagon 
little octagon 

big diamond 
little diamond 

big diamond 
little diamond 

big octagon 
little octagon 

big abstract (shape) 
little abstract (shape) 



Set I was comprised of three dimensional objects that were divided into 
three pairs of objects. These pairs were identical in every way except for 
their relative sizes. Thus, students were required to discriminate between 
two cans, plates or cups that were identical in every way except size. 

Set lA was comprised of three dimensional objects that were divided into 

three pairs of objects. Tfiese pairs were identical in every way except for 

their relative sizes, llius, students were required to discriminate between 

two balls, plates or candy bars, that were identical in every way except size. 

Since the relative size of tht stimuli was of primary importance to this 

program. Set lA that was er^ploycU with Ss from Classroom A was considered to 

Q be equivalent with Set I employed in Classroom B. 
ERIC 
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Set II was comprised of three pairs of shapes (^,Q,0) cut from 
construction paper. The two shapes comprising each pair of these stimuli 
were the same color; however, each of the three pairs were different colors. 
That is, ihe two triangles were purple, tlie two squares were red and the two 
circles were orange. The shapes were constructed so that each large shape 
was 9" in height and each small shape 2 1/2". 

Set IIA was comprised of three pairs of shapes (0, abstract shape;([]^, 
octagon; and ^ , diamond) drawn with black magic marker on tagboard. r.ach 
shape was completely shaded in with black magic m^^rker. The shapes were 
constructed so that each large shape was approximately 9" in height and each 
small shape 2 1/2". Since the relative size of the stimuli was of primary 
importance to this program. Set IIA that was employed with Ss from Classroom A 
was considered to be equivalent to Set H used in Classroom B. 

Set III was comprised of six pairs of stimuli. Tliese were the same 
stimuli used in Set II, however, they were now presented in every possible 
combination of dissimilar shape. That is, the big triangle was paired with 
both the little square and little circle, the big square was paired with both 
the little triangle and little square, and the big square was paired with 
both the little circle and livtle trianj^le. Tliese pairings resulted in 
variation of the irrelevant stimulus dimensions, color and shape (previously 
held constant between big and little stimuli). It was felt that correct 
responses to this set demonstrated responding to the relevant stimulus 
dimension (size) while disrcgardina varying irrelevant stimulus dimensions 
(shape and color) . 

Procodure 

The procedure utilized for tcachinf, the rudimentary matlionatical concepts 
of this prop.ram was the sar.c for cacli of the four concepts tauglit. Stated 
simply,^ it consislod of reinforcing one response in the presence of one stimulus 
class and reinforcing an alternative response in the presence of the alternative 
stimulus class. Specifically, T presented two stinuli of different sizes to 
o 
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Sj, and then directed Sj to "Touch big." All correct responses were reinforced 
and all incorrect responses were corrected by modeling or priming, l^en T 
directed Sj^ to "Touch little," all correct responses were reinforced and all 
incorrect responses were corrected by modeling or priming. 

Since the concepts were all relative to the context, in which the stimuli 
were presented (an adult may be big when compared to a child but small when 
compared to :cing Kong), stimuli were always presented in pairs to peitilt 
direct comparisons. 
Step I •> Baseline 

Baseline measures of each S's performance on all components of the program 
were obtained prior to any instruction. In addition, baseline measures were 
obtained again following Steps II and m(last step in the program). These 
measures were conducted in a group setting with S»s alternating turns. For 
each step an S was required to respond to T's verbal direction in the presence 
of the appropriate instructional materials. The response was recorded by T 
without indicating to an S the^accuracy of a response; that is, all responses 
were followed by T»s neutrally spoken, "Thank yuu." A baseline trial for 
each S (and all teaching trials) consisted of two presentations of all the 
pairs of stimuli comprising a set (3 pairs i» Sets I and IX, 6 pairs in Sot III), 
•mis allowed T to direct an S to touch both the little and big stimulus in 
each pair. Thus each trial for Set I consisted following 6 combinations of 
verbal directions and stimuli: 

Verbal Direction Stimulus Pairs 

1) "Touch big" big ball 

little ball 

2) "Touch big" big Plato 

little plate 
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Verbal Direction Stir.ulus Pairs 

3) "Touch big" big candy bar 

little candy l>ar 

4) "Touch little" big ball 

little ball 

5) 'n-ouch little" big plate 

little plate 

6) ••Touch little" b candy bar 

li ic candy bar 

The two directions and three pairs of stimuli were arranged and presented 
randomly, with the constraint that once an had becfn given any of the six 
combinations of directions or stimuli, it was not presented again until each 
of the remaining combinations (directions and pairs) was presented once. A 
minimum of two such trials wereobtained prior to instruction on a task. 

Step 11 Touching, big or little materials following 7's verbal direction . 

Ss had previously been taught to imitate the touching of objects following 
T^s demonstration. Therefore, imitation of T's touching was utilized as the 
main instructional procedure: 

1) T placed the initial pair of stimuli (little ball, big ball) on the 
table in front of Sj and said, ''Sj^, touch (hig/littlcV' If Sj 
touched the f»ppropriate stimulus, T smiled, said "Good," provided 

a consumable conscquenco, rccordcd'"a correct response and presented 
a different combination of directions or stimuli to S^, etc, 

2) If S| touched the incorrect stinuli, T said, "No," repeated the 
verMl direction, "Touch (big/little)" and demonstrated the correct 
response by touciiing the appropriate stimulus. Then T repeated the 
verbal direction, "Sj, touch (bifi/littlc)" and waitcd~for ^ to 
respond. If Sj initnted T's dcnonstrat ion, T smiled, r.aid "Hoot!" 
but did not provide a co,nsunal)lc conscqucnce~and recorded an "?!" 

on the data sheet. Consumable conscqucncen v.-cre provi'Jcd only 
when Ss respondcu correctly to T's initial verbal directions. 
Social consequeticcs were provided for correct imitations of T*s 
demonstrations, Sul^scqu^-ntly, a different combination (directions 
and paiis) was presented to etc. 
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I h,^^^ correct stimulus followinR Vs demonstration 

T saiU, "No," repeated the verbal cue, %, touch (Fig/lSttle)" and * 
primed the correct response. iVlien S completed the touching response 
with Vs assistance, T smiled, said, "Good," but did not provide a 
consumable consequence and recorded a "P" on the data sheet, 

4) Instruction continued until all priming and modeling cues were faded 
and until an S responded correctly on 3 consecutive trials (18 correct 
responses). Subsequently, instruction was initiated on Step III. 

Step III Labeling big or little materials following T*s question . 

Prior to the initiation of instruction on this step T determined whether 
an S could reliably produce a recognizable imitation of the words big and 
little. If an S did not produce such an imitation, instruction on Step III 
was delayed until articulation of these words was taught. 

1) T placed one pair of stimuli on the table directly in front of S, 
touched the big (little) stirulus and said. "Sjj, is this big or little?" 
If Si said, "Big" (little), T smiled, said, "5ood." provided a 
consumable consequence and recorded a correct response. Subsequnntlv 

T presented a different combination to S^, etc, 

2) If Sj labeled the stimulus T pointed to incorrectly or did not 
respond at all, T Said, "No^ repeated the question, "Is this big 
or little?" and provided the correct answer, "Big" (little). Tlien 

T repeated the question (still pointing at the big (little) stimulus). 
"Sj, Is this big or little?" and waited for Si to respond. If S, 
imitated T»s demonstration,!^ smiled, said, "Hood" but did ;tot 
provide a consumable consequence and recorded an ">r» on the data 
sheet. Subsequently T presented a different combination to S^, etc. 

3) If Sj did not imitate T»s verbal nodel of the correct response. T 
repeated procedure n described above. If S, again failed to ~ 
imitate T's model, T terminated Si»s trial and presented a different 
combination to S2, etc. 

4) Instruction was contiijued until all modelinf cues were faded and 
until an S responded correctly on 3 consecutiv<* trials (18 correct 
responses; , 



PART II (L0N'(;~SHOnT) 



Materials 
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The two sets of natcrials utilized in the lonp.-short instructional 
program are presented below in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


Set T 


Set 


II 


long line 
snort line 


long line 
short paper 


long line 

short pipe cleaner 


long paper 
snort paper 


long paper 
short line 


long paper 

short pipe cleaner 


long pi^e cleaner 


long pipe ^:ieaner 


long pipe cleaner 


short pipe cleaner 


short line 


short paper 


long line 
short line 


long line 
short paper 


Avtig A mo 

short pipecleaner 


long paper 
short paper 


long paper 

short pipe cleanci- 


long paper 
short line 


long pipe cleaner 
short pipe cleaner 


long pipe cleaner 
short line 


long pipe cleaner 
short paper 



Set I was comprised of two and three dimensional stimuli that were 
divided into three pairs. These pairs were identical in every way except 
for their relative lengths; thus, Ss were required to discriminate between 
two lines, papers or pipe cleaners that were identical except for length. 
Stimuli were cith* r mounted or draim upon 9" x 12" sheets of white paper 
with each pair differing in color from the other two pairs, "long" stimuli 
were 10" and "short" stimuli were 3" in length. 

Set 11 was comprised of six pairs of stimuli. TJiesc were the same 
stimuli used in Set I, however, they were now presented iv every possible 
combination of dissimilar objects. Thus the long line was paired with both 
the short paper and short pipe cleaner, the long paper was paired with the 
short line and short pipe cleaner and the long pipe cleaner was paired with 
the short line and short paper. These pairings again resulted in a wide 
variation in the irrelevant stimulus characteristics (color, texture, etc.). 
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PART in ( ONE-^tANY) 



Materials 



The three sets of materials utilized in the one-many instructional 
program are presented below in Table 3, 



TABIS 3 



Set I 



Set II 



one pencil 
many pencils 



one tongue dep re ssor 
many tongue depressors 

one circle 
many circles 

one pencil 
many pencils 

one tongue depressor 
many tongue depressors 

one circle 
many circles 



one pencil 

many tongue depressors 

« 

one pencil 
many circles 

one tongue depressor 
many pencils 

one tongue depressor 
many circles 

one circle 
many pencils 

one circle 

many tongue depressors 
one pehcil 

many tongue depressors 

one pencil 
many circles 

one tongue depressor 
many pencils 

one tonpue depressor 
many circles 

one circle 
Kiany pencils 



Set III 



one block 
many blocks 

one block 
many blocks 



one circle 

many tongue depressors 
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TABLE 3 cont. 



Set lA Set IIA Set III 



one flan one flag 

many fJlftgs nany pieces of gum 

one pencil one flag 

many pencils many pencils 

one piece of gitm one pencil 

many pieces of gum many pieces of gum 

one flag ' one pencil 

many flags many flajs 

one pencil o ne piece of gum 

many pencils many pencils 

one piece of gum one piece of gum 

many pieces of gum many flags 

one flag 

many pieces of gum 

one flag 
nany pencils 

one pencil 

many pieces of gum 

one pencil 
many flags 

one piece of gum 
many f 1 ags 

one piece of gum 
many pencil s 

Set I was comprised of objects that were divided i:ito three pairs of 
stimuli. Each of the three pairs was constructed by mounting one object on 
a 9" X 12" sheet of white paper and many of the same Jects (approx. 8) on 
another 9" x U" sheet. The two stimuli were identical except for the 
nuHiber of objects mounted on each sheet. 
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Set lA was constructed in tho sane manner as Set I, however, different: 
objects were utilized (flags, pieces of gum and pencils). Hiis set was 
employed in Classroom A and was considered to b. equivalent to Set I employed 
in Classroom B. 

Set II was comprised of six pairs of stimuli. These were the same 
stimuli used in Set I, presented in all possible combinations of one-many 
(excluding Set I). 

Set IIA was constructed in the sane manner as Sot 11, however, the 
objects of Set lA were utilized. This set was employed in Classroom A and 
was considered to be equivalent to Set II employed in Classroom R. 

Sot III , rather than being comprised of pairs of stimuli, was initially ^ 
a pile of nine blocks from which Ss were required to give T one or many 
(blocks). This set was included to provide both a distinctly different 
response (giving vs touching) and stimuli of a different type (pile of 
blocks). Hopefully tliis task provided some measure of generalization of 
the one-many concept and additional responses utilizing the concept. 

While the procedure previously delineated in the big- little program was 
utilized to teach Sots I (lA) and 11 (IIA) of this program, a different 
procedure was necessary to teach Set III. This procedure follows: 

1) T placed 9 blocks on the table directly in front of S, and said 

give me one (or many), " If Sj g ;vo T the correct number of 
blocks (many defined as 3 or more blocks), T smiled, said, "Good," 
provided a consumable consequence and recorded a correct response 
01. the data shcjjt. Then T placed the blocks in front of S, and 
presented a different cueT ~^ 

2) If Sj did not respond or gave T an incorrect number of 'blocks, T 
said "No! ", repeated the cue "Give me one (or many)" and modeled 
the correct response. This demonstration consisted of T bringing 
the correct number of blocks toward herself. After repositioning 
the blocks in front of Sj, T apMn repeated the cue, "Si, give me 
one (or nai-.y) ." If resjiondcd correctly, T smiled, said, "Good," 
but did not piovidc a consuriahle consequence. Then T recorded nn 
"M" on the data s!\oct, placed the blocks in front o7 and 
presented a different cue. • » 
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3) If Si did not respond or still gave T an incorrect number of blocks, 
T said, ••No!", and repeated the cue,~*'Give me or? (or many) ." Then 
T primed the correct response and following the completion of the 
correct response with the assistance of T*s prime, provided social 
consequences to Sj^ (smile, "Good") . T recorded a "P" on the data 
ffheet, placed the blocks in front of 3^ and presented a different 
cue. 

4) The teaching procedure was continued until S responded correctly 
on 3 consecutive trials, with each trial consisting of 2 correct 
responses or a total of 6 consecutive correct responses. 



PART IV (STRAIGHT-CURVED) 

Materials 

Hie t«ro sets of materials utilised in the straight -curved instructional 
program are presented in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 


Set I 


Set n 






straight line 
curved line 


straight line 
curved paper 


straight line 
cuivcd string 




straight paper 
curved paper 


straight paper 
curved line 


straight paper 
curved string 




straight string 
curved string 


straight string 
curved line 


straight string 
curved pa^;er 




straight line 
curved line 


straight line 
curved paper 


straight line 
curved string 




straight paper 
curved paper 


straight paper 
curved line 


straight paper 
curved strin^Q 




straight string 
curved string 


straight string 
curved paper 


straight string 
curved line 





Set I was comprised of two and three dimensional stimuli that were divided 
into three pairs. These stimuli in each pair were idcntica ;cept for Uitir 
curvature} thus Ss were required to discriminate between two lines, papers, or 
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st-ings that were identical except for curvature. Stimuli v/ere either mounted 
or urawn upon 9" x J2" sheets of white paper, with each pair differing in color 
from the other two pairs. Straight stimuli wore constructed utilizing a ruler, 
curved stimuli had at least a 20" curvature. 

Set II was comprised of six pairs of stimuli. These were the same stimuli 
used i*- Set I, presented in all possible combinations of straight- -curved 
(excluding Set I), 

RESULTS 

The results for the 12 Ss involved in the program are summarized in 
Tables 5-8 presented below, Again^ the results of individual Ss have been 
selected to represent typical performances of clusters of Ss, 

These results are presented in four parts as was the preceding program, 

PART 1 (BIG-LITTLE) 
Three typos of performance trends manifested by the 12 Ss involved in 
this program may be described as: 

1) seven Ss (1,2, 5, 6, 8, 10 6 14) who did not reach criterion on any 
of the sets in the program; 

2) on** S (3) ivho reached criterion on the initial set of the program; 

3) five Ss (4, 9, 11, 12, and 13) who reached criterion on all of the 
sets iHiey were exposed to cither during testing (baseline) or 
following a snail number oF teaching trials (Ss 9, 11, 12, and 13 
received no instruction on Set I, but instead-started the program 
with Set II), 
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TABLE S 

BIG-LITTLE SETS REAatING CRITEHION 







Set II or 






Set 11 or 




Student 




Set IIA 






Set IIA 




Number 


Set I 


(Touch in^j) 


Set III 


Set I 


(Labeling) 


Set III 


1 














2 














5 














6 














8 














10 














14 














3 


X 












4 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


9 


• 


X 


X 


* 


X 


X 


11 


• 


X 


X 


• 


X 


X 


12 


• 


X 


X 


• 


X 


X 


13 


* 


X 


X 


• 


X 


X 



^component of program skipped X criterion reached on a particular set 



It should be noted that two different criterion levels were adopted. 
During testing (baseline) conditions criterion performance was defined as tuo 
consecutive trials of correct responding. During the teaching phases 
criterion was defined as three consecutive trials of correct responding 
(18 or 36 consecutive responses) . 

Ss displaying the poorest type of performance will be discussed first. 
The results of Sj were selected to represent the respondl.ig typical of this 
level of performance. As can be discerned from Figure Sj^ performed 
inconsistently throughout the teaching phases of the program. Even the 
modification of the teaching procedure at trial 34 failed to produce the 
desired consistant high level of correct responding. Tliis was the same 
procedure that had been successful employed with S^4 in the receptive 
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language program (touching anU naming each of the objects prior to S»s touching 
the objects - e.g., T touched big and said, "big," T touched little and said, 
"little," then T said to S, "touch big (little)"). Teaching was continued 
with for approxinately 110 trials, at which time the school year ended and 
Sj still had not reached the criterion level of responding. 

A second performance level was displayed by only one student, S3 (Figure 2) 
S3 required many teaching trials (125), but did reach criterion on the first 
big-little set. Tlxc re-baseline period that followed S3»s criterion responding 
on Set lAresulted in the maintenance of near criterion level of responding on 
Set lA (17 of 18 correct) and an increase in the level of correct responding 
on Set IIA (14 of 18) over the initial baseline (9 of 18). Subsequent instruct! 
on Set IIA could not be completed due to the ending of the school year. 

The final type of performance was displayed by Ss 4, 9, 11, 12, and 13. 
These Ss either responded at criterion level during the testing (baseline) 
com'itions or following a small number of teaching trials. The results of 
Sg were selected to represent the performance level of those Ss and are 
depicted in Figures 3 and 4. 

During the initial baseline of both Sets I and II, S^, made 6 out of 12 
possible correct responses on Set I and 8 out of 24 possible correct responses 
^on Set II (Figure 3). Instruction was initiated on Set I and following 10 
teaching trials the criterion level of responding was attained. , Subsequent 
re-baseline of Sets I and II resulted in a maintenance of the errorless 
responding on Set I (12 of 12 correct) and an increase to 23 of 24 correct 
in Set II. The high dep.rce of correct responding on Set II indicated that 
in:truction on this set was unnecessary and a progran of verbal labeling of 
Set I and II was initiated. 



* 

iSS 



Initial baseline measures of Sg*s verbal labeling of the big (little) 
stimulus of both Set 1 and Set 1 1 were obtained, with S^ making S of 12 
possible correct responses on Set I and 13 of 24 possible correct on Set XI* 
Instruction on Set I was brief, in that only 4 teaching trials were required 
for S^ to reach criterion. Rc-baselines were obtained on both Set I and II, 
with a slight drop of correct responding in Set I (10 of 12 possible correct 
responses) and errorless performance on Set XI (24 of 24). Following the 
errorless re-baseline performance on Set XX, instruction on this set was 
clearly unnecessary. 

PART XX (LONG-SHORT) 
Since instruction was initiated on this part of the program only after 
criterion was reached on the big-little program, only four Ss (9, 11, 12, 
and 13) were involved. The results of these four students are summarized 
below in Table S. 

TABLE 6 

LONG-wSHORT SETS RnAOilNG CRITERION 



Student 1 


1 Set I Set II 


Set I Set II 


Number 


1 (Touchinc) 


(Labeling) 


12 






9 


X X 


X X 


11 


X X 


X X 


13 


X X 


X X 



X criterion reached on a particular set 

As can be discerned from inspection of this tabic, one S (12) did not 
reach criterion on any of the sots involved in the long-short part or the 
program. Tlic results of Sj2 arc sim51ar to Fip.ure 1 (Sj) disc ssed earlier 
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and aretherefore not included. Tlie rcnaininc: 3 Ss (£9, 11, and 13) 
responded at criterion level on Sets 1 and 11 (both touching and labeling) 
either during testing (baseline) conditions or following a small number of 
teaching trials. Tlio results of S^j were selected to represent the performance 
typical of these three £s. 

During baseline conditions (Figure 5) made 7 of 12 correct touching 
responses on Set I and 10 of 24 correct touching responses on Set II. 
Instruction on Set I was completed when reached criterion, requiring 
only 12 teaching trials. Subsequent re-baselines on Sots I and II, demonstrated 
a maintenance of errorless responding on Set I (12 of 12) and a high degree of 
correct responding on Set II (21 of 24). Responding on Set II was considered 
accurate enough that no instruction was required on this set. 

During baseline conditions (Figure 6), Sg" made S of 12 correct labeling 
responses on Set I and 6 of 24 labeling rcjiponses on Set II. Followinf 18 
teaching trials, instructional criterion was met on Set I and rc-baselinc 
measures were obtained for both Sets I and II. The re-baseline measures 
demonstrated the maintenance of errorless responding of S^ on Set I (12 of 12) 
and also errorless responding on Set II (24 of 24). 

PART 3 (ONU.MAfiY) 

The thirteen Ss who were involved ii this part of the program can 
be grouped into four clusters, based upon the results of instruction. These 
results are sunmarizcJ in ^ablo 7 and tiic resulting clusters my be categorized 
as follows: 

1) six 2.5 (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 10) who did not reach criterion on any sets; 

2) three Ss (4, 8, and lA) wlio reached criterion on Set I (or lA) ; 
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TABLE 7 

ONE - »ANY SETS REACHING CRITERION 
(Touching) 



Student 
J Number 


Set I (or lA) 


Set II (or II A) 


Set III 


i 








2 








3 






• 


S 








6 






• 


1 A 
10 








4 








8 


X 






14 


X 






12 


X 


X 




13 


X 


X 




9 


X 


X 


X 


U 


X 


X 


X 



X « criterion rcacln-?.'. on a set 
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3) two Ss (12 and 13) who reached criterion on Sets I and 11 (or I A 
and TlA) ; 

4} two £s (9 and 11) who reached criterion on Sets I, II and III. 
As these results arc extrcnely similar to those presented previously in this 
program, no graphic presentations of these results are included. 

PART 4 (STRAIGUT-CURVliD) 
Since instruction was initiated on this part of the progran after 
criterion was reached on the long-short part, only three Ss (9| XX and 13) 
were involved. All three Ss reached criterion on each of the sets 
utilized in the program either during testing (baseline) conditions or 
following a small number of teaching trials. These results are summarized 
in Table a. 



TABLE 8 

STRAICHT-CURVL'D SnTS REAQIING CRITERION 



Student 
Number 


Set I Set II 

(Toucliing) 


Set I Sot II 
(Labeling) 


9 
11 

13 


X X 
X X 
X X 


X X 
X X 
X X 



X ss criterion reached on a set 



The individual results of Sq are presented graphical ly (Figures 7 and C) 
to depict results typical of these 3 Ss. Durinn the initial baseline 
conditions 9 Sr) made 7 of 12 correct touching responses to Set I and 16 of 2A 
responses to Set II. Only 5 tcacJ;ing trials were required for S^^ to reach 
criterion. Re-baselinc measures dcnonstrated a maintenance of errorless 
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responding to Set I (12 of 12) and also errorless responding to Set ZI 
(24 of 24). Baseline measurenents of the labeling of stimuli comprising 
Sets I and II were subsequently obtained. Responding to both Sets I and 11 
was errorless. 

DISCUSSION 

In keeping with the relative nature of the program, the results of 
the "rudimentary concept s»» program were either good or bad. On the good side 
were the students (9, 11 and 13) who progressed rapidly through all portions 
of the program. Apparently these students acquired the concepts with few 
teaching trials and displayed good generalization of correct responding across 
different sets of materials and responses (touching, labeling). Ti\e bad 
aspects were unfortunately more numerous. Partici^larly disconcerting was 
the failure of some students (1, 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10) ^^jceach criterion on 



even one set of the four part program. Of these students, student 10 entered 
Classroom B after the midpoint In the school year (2-12-73). For this reason 
student 10 received far fewer teaching trials than the other students and this 
may account in part for the fact that no set reached criterion. The remaining 
students (1, 2, 5, 6 and 8) wfere from Classroom A, except student 8 (clearly 
the lowest functioning student in Classroom B). Tliese students were all 
largely nonverbal and displayed the most limited behavioral repertoires of 
of the thirteen students involved in any of the four parts of the "rudimentary 
concepts*' program. Hie speculation of the authors is that some prerequisite 
skills may have been absent in these students. Exactly what these 
prerequisites might be is, of course, not known. However; one, some or all 
of the following might be involved and are currently being investigated: 
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1) attending of those students to both the stimuli and verbal directions 
presented by the teac!»er appeared to be poorest in those students; 

2) the language skills displayed by these students (touching objects 
named by the teacher and following verbal directions) appeared to 
be the poorest of all of the students; 

3) the behavior problems displayed by these students were the most 
pervasive in that (while not the most extreme or intense) more 
undesirable behaviors occurred over' a wider range of conditions. 

Another area of consideration is the teaching procedure utilized in the 

program. InitiaHy. this procedure appeared to bo an improvement over earlier 

attempts at teaching rudimentary conceptual behavior. However, it clearly 

was not general enough to be suitable for all children and 4id not possess 

the procedural modifications necessary to insure acquisition of conceptual 

behavior by all students. Again, several alternatives are being considered 

in relation to the materials themselves: 

1) how can attention be focused upon the differences of the stimuli 
to be discriminated, i.e., how can the relevant stimulus dimension 
be highlighted? 

2) do variations in the magnitude (size, shape, number, curvature) 
of the stimuli constitute an important instructional variable, 
especially relative magnitudes; 

3) does the variation of irrelevant stimulus characteristics 
(dimensions) initially help or hinder acquisition! should 
variations be introduced gradually? 

Possibly the extremely limited language skills displayed by the students 
did not provide an adequate basic behavioral repertoire upon which the 
rudimentary concepts could be developed. Additional training in languago 
skills considered to be less complex (e.g. discriminating objects and actions in 
response to verbal cues) may be nxessary prior to the acquisition of the concepts 
comprising this program, 

h'hilc the problem of teaching rudimentary conceptual behavior still remains 
to be solved, it is clearly a problem whose solution is worthy of the effort 



required, Onco acquired: 



"conceptual behavior is one of the most important aspects of behavior 
because it provides a means for responding correctly in novel 
situations, ••• (TIic formation of concepts) givc(s) us a mechanism 
whereby a student can be trained in a variety of specific situations, 
can form a concept, and then can respond approprii:.tely to an 
entirely new situation. The training generalizes to these new 
situations." (Whalcy and Malott, 1969) 
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Pre-Writing Program 

Mien a teacher of young trainable level students is confronted with the 
task of developing an instructional program for her class, she must decide what 
types of skills should be taught. In making program decisions, the teacher 
must view each skill in terms of necessity. The teacher should decide what 
skills the student needs to acquire at the present time, and also what skills 
are necessary for hira to have acquired by the time he reaches adulthood. 
Consnunlcation skills are of primary importance to trainable level students in 
order for them to function effectively in the community environment. Certainly 
the teacher will deal with verbal communication skills, but the written forms 
of ccnmnunication arc als'<o extremely important. As students approach adulthood 
they will be confronted on numerous occassions with situations requiring the 
writing of names, addresses, grocery lists, etc., thus, the ability to print 
or write will become extremely important to the students' survival in social, 
vocational and domestic settings. 

Thus, the teachers involved made the programmatic decision that the 
students must be taught basic written communication skills. The program 
presented here \;a<: designed and utilized to develop pre-writing (printing) 
skills in young trainable level students. 

Students ( Ss) 

Eleven of the 14 Ss^ in Classrooms A and B were involved in the program. 
Titese eleven Ss were judged by the teachers as possessing the visual-motor 
movements necessary to execute the desired responses. Each £ progressed 
through the program on the basis of his performance on the successive tasks. 
The Ss were seated at the small group instructional tables (See diagrams of 
room in Appendix B). Tlie teacher (T) would sit next to an S or stand 
directly behind him during instruction. 
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Materials ! 

X) Primary writing paper 

2) Primary lead pencils (Some pencils were marked with tape to facilitate 
correct pencil holding) 

The stroke elements (letters or words) to be printed by an S would be 
printed on the upper one third of the paper in magic marker or pencil by T 
prior to instruction. 



Instructional Sequence : 

The program contained three behavioral objectives: 

1) Ss^ wers to motorically produce specific stroke elements when 
presented with a printed model of the desired stroke* 

T\\e specific stroke elements are as follows: 

1. I 6. A 

2. — 7. u 

3. \ 8. 5 

4. / 9. C 

s. o 

Not every S was required to print all 9 stroke elements. Selection 
of stroke elements to be taught to individual Ss was based upon the 
stroke elements necessary to print the letter s"Tn their first names. 

2) Ss were to combine the appropriate stroke elements to form the 
Tetters which occur in their first names ivhen presented with a 
printed model of the specific letters. 

3) S£ were to combine the appropriate letters in the correct sequence 
to print their first names \.hen presented with a printed model of 
their name. 

The preparation of these three objectives took into consideration the 
statement made by Rayek and Nesselroad (1972): "...letters are made up of 
stroke elements." Stroke elements can be defined as the precise line and 
curve components of a printed letter produced by discrete motor movements. 
Thus in printing the letter "P", two stroke elements are involved: I and 5 . 

Initially Sz^ were to respond to teacher models of the stroke elements, 
IVhen their motor responses were considered to be adequate approximations 
of the teacher model, Ss^ were taught to print specific letters using these 
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stroke elements. Tho stroke elements necessary to print a specific letter 
were combined by using a chaining procedure. For example, to print the 
letter "L**, an S was taught to chain the motor movements involved in making 
the two stroke elements, a straight vertical line and a straight horizontal 
line, into one motor movement to produce the single letter *'L". 

As soon as individual S£ could' print approximations of the first two 
letters in their first names, they were then taught to print them as a letter 
group. For example, Lisa would first be taught to print the letters V and 
"i". Subsequently, Lisa would be taught to print the letter group "Li". 
While being instructed in the printing of "Ll", Lisa would also be taught to 
print the letter "s". Subsequently the printing of the letter group "Lis" 
would be taught, these procedures for chaining the individual letters into 
letter groups were followed until Ss^ could print their entire first names 
from a printed model. Subsequently Ss were taught to print their surnames, 
street addresses, letters of the alphabet and other words according to 
individual progress. 

Another consideration in the design of this program was whether Ss^ had 
the prerequisite skills necessary to print. As stated previously, only those 
students who possessed the necessary motor control to print were involved in 
this program. Another desired prerequisite was that student's could hold the 
pencil in a proper writing position. T!ie teacher placed a pencil in front 
of the student and observed the manner in which an S grasped the pencil. 
Some Ss held the pencil in a proper position; however, others grasped the 
pencil at the wrong end. To compensate for this the teacher wrapped a piece 
of masking tape around the pencil at the point where Ss^ should place their 
fingers to facilitate proper pencil holding. The teachers felt that the 
proper way to hold the pencil did not need to be taught before Ss^ began to 
perform the program tasks. During instruction of the printing tasks, the 
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teacher would moUcl the correct position or physically prime fingers to the 
proper holding position. Subsequently, priming and imitative cues were 
decreased until an £ could grasp the pencil in the proper position when 
starting to print. The visual cue of the masking tape was also removed as 
Ss^ developed the proper holding position. 



Teaching Procedure : 

The following procedure was utilized in teaching the Ss the appropriate 
stroke elements: 

1} T would place a piece of primary writing paper (a printed model of 
a stroke element on the upper portion) in front of Sj on the table, 
T wouh! then say "Sj, make a (name describing stroke)" and gave Sj 
tne pencil. If Sj printed an approximation of the stroke element 
T smiled, said, "Good", consequated with a consumable and said, "Lefs 
try again." 

2) T would model the correct response by printing the desired stroke 

element on the paper. Tlien T would say, "S,, make a (name describing 
stroke)." and give Sj the pencil. If S, printed an approximation 
of the stroke elemei.t, T smiled, said ''Good", "Let's try again." 
If Sj did not print an appropriate approximation, T said "Let»s 
try again." ~ 

. 3) T would say "Let's make a (name describing stroke)" and physically 
guide the motor movoncnts necessary to print the appropriate stroke 
element. When Sj completed the stroke element with Vs prin.ing, T 
smiled, said "Good", and presented a writing paper to e'.c, *~ 

The above procedures were followed with each S, These procedurss were 
also followed when teaching the printing of letters, names, and other words. 

It should be noted that Ss^ were reinforced for successive approximations 
of the printed model. In other words, on the initial teaching trials of the 
stroke element or letter, an was reinforced for gross approximations of 
the printed model. The tcaclicr would disregard inappropriate lengths and 
did not require to make motor responses in a specific location on the 
paper, rowover. rn successive trials Ss^ were required to improve the 
approximation before roceivinp. reinforcement (consumable consequence) from 
the teacher. Judgments of improved approximations were made by the individual 
ERIC and mcas.u-. of inter teacher reliability were not obtained. 
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Results: 

When ^ began school in the fall only one of the eleven S£ involved in 
the program could print some of the letters in his name. The remaining ten 
Ss usurt!^ responded with urcontrolled motor movements which resulted in 
pencil scribbles, rather than discrete lines. By the end of the school year, 
most of the & had made dramatic improvements in their printing skills. The one 
£ who could print letters of his name at the beginning progressed to the 
point where he would print both his first and surname, his street address, 
the alphabet and the names of other Ss . IVo Ss could print their first name 
and parts of their surname. Six Ss^ were printing at least the first letter 
of their first name. Only one S had not yet begun the printing of letters. 
He had demonstrated the ability to make the stroke elements involving straight 
lines, but had great difficulty with the curved stroke elements. 

Id order to keep a record of performance, the daily printing papers were 
kept in individual files. No attempts were made to rate the individual 
printing performances on a scale. Instead, the files served as the only 
performance records. 

In order to communicate the improvement in performance, the actual works 
of individual students have been selected for presentation here. Figures lA 
and IB illustrate t!\e improvement of one S|s pc-formnnce. Figure lA is a 
printing p-iper trom February and illustrates the S's disjointed motor move- 
ments in making tlic letter "L". Figure IB is a printing paper from May and 
one can sec substantial improvement. Although the size of the letters may 
not be appropriate, this was an acceptable approximation by this S in the 
judgment of the teacher. 

Tlie pei'fomancc of another is depicted in Figure 2A. This printing 
paper vas completed in November and it can be seen lhat the initially 
omitted letters in his name. Also, all letters were similar in size even 
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though some should be upper case and the remaining should be lower case* At 
the end of the school year this S improved dramatically in his printing. The 
teacher would prepare a booklet o' 5 or 6 pr. p, papers stapled together, 
the S would work independently at completing the booklet and was even given 
an eraser wliich he used appropriately. Figures 2B, C, D, and E are printing 
papers from a booklet used in May, As can be discerned from Figure 2B, S 
was making letters in appropriate sizes but that S was not as precise when 
both his first name and surname were on one paper (Fig. 2D). 

Discussion: 

It is recognized by the writers that this program presents only the basic 
steps in developing pre-writing skills. Responses by all Ss were cued by a 
teacher model of the desired response. However, for most oi the eleven Ss 
this was a first encounter with printing and those procedures seemed essential 
to induce performance. In future programming Ss^ will be required to print 
letters and words from dictation. However, it appears that other skills such 
as alphabet and rudimentary reading skills must be developed before one can 
eliminate the teacher's printing model. 

Finally, it should also be noted that the first word to be taught to 
each S was his first nanc. It was determined by the teachers that the skill 
of printing one's name would be most functional to a young S. \\1\en the S 
could print his name on his personal belongings, papers, notes, etc., the 
child would hopefully der.tnstratc personal pride in his accomplishments. 
Oi\ce the child had beur. tauglit to print his name, instruction would be 
initiated on other words relevant to his cnviror.nent. 
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Shape Discrimination and Labeling Program 

This program was concerned with teaching or verifying the existence of at 
least two kinds of skills: yisually discriminating the difference between both two 

r 

and three dimensional squares, circles, and triangles, and verbally labeling both 
two and three dimensional squares, circles, and triangles. The ability of the 
students to make the visual discriminations was operationally defined as an appro* 
prlate touching response, and the ability of the students to verbally label the 
shapes was defined as a Judgment on the part of a teacher (reliability measures 
were not obtained) that the verbal response of the student communicated the label 
of the particular shape. 

The program as it is presented here should be viewed as a standard from which 
an individual teacher should depart on the basis of his or her professional 
Judgment rather than a rigid set of limits that cannot be violated. In fact, that 
is how the teachers of these classes viewed the program. That is, the program as 
originally designed was appropriate for some of the students and the guidelines 
were followed. For some students the program was too difficult and so the teachers 
made modifications that seemed to make the tasks easier. For some students the 
programs were too easy and more complex tasks were then Introduced. 

m • 

It should be emphasized, however, that in our view the level of difficulty 
of a particular task is a function of the performance of a particular student on 
that task. Our approach to determining the performance of a particular student 
on a task is to obtain continuous direct measures of the responses required by 
the task. In fact, we would hope that the reader could improve the program and 
such improvements would be based upon continuous direct measurement. 
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Students and Materials 

Students (Ss). Thirteen Ss (Classes A and B) were involved and instruction was 
conducted so that Individual performance and acquisition determined progress 
through the components of the program. Instruction was conducted in small group 
arrangements (see Room Diagrams in Appendices) of one teacher (T) to 2, 3, or 
4 Ss. 

Materials . The materials used were 2-diraensional (2-D) and 3-dlmensional (3-D) 
representations of the geometric shapes: square, circle and triangle. 

A. The S-D materials are as follows: 

1) 2 wooden circles (red) IV diameter and V thick, 

2) 2 wooden squares (red) IV x IV x 

3) 2 wooden triangles (red) iV x 1%" X IV' x V'. 

B. The 2-D materials are as follows: 

1) 1 piece of white tagboard (10" x 10") with a circle 6" in diameter 
on it. The circle was colored with black magic marker. 

2) 1 piece of white tagboard (10" x 10") with a square 6" x 6" on it. 
The square was colored with black magic marker. 

3) 1 piece of white tagboard (10" x 10") with a triangle 6" x 6" on it. 
The triangle was colored with black magic marker. 

Data sheets were also constructed to facilitate recording of ea<ch Sj^ responses. 
A sample data sheet will be presented at the end of this paper. 

Task Analysis 

Phase I - Matching two shapes In response visual ar>d verbal cues . 

The terminal objective Is that Ss will touch the correct shape in a set of 
3-D shapes when presented with visual and verbal cues to do so by T. 
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Set I 

The teacher (T) place*, two 3-D shapes on a tabic in front of S. T then 
holds up a 3-D shape which matches one of the 2 shapes on the table, T then 
says "S, touch ( name of shape hold by T )". The arranRcncnts of the shapes, the 
cues (C) of T and the responsea required of Ss are as follows: 

Teacher Cuo ^^ Student Responses 

^1 © - » R, S touches circle. 

1 — 

^^2 O A ^2 §. touches triangle, 

^3 ® ' i ^3 S touches circle. 
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S touches square. 



^5 A J. Rg S touches triangle, 

Rg touches square. 

Set n : 

I places three 3-D shapes on the table in front of S, T holds up a 3-D shape 
which matches one of the 3 shapes on the table, T says "S, touch ( name of shape 
h eld by T )". 

y,9.^g.^e.^ Cu£ Student Responses 

^1 / . L ^ ^1 S touches circle, 

^2 O A ' 1 ^2 ~ t'..ijrhcs triangle, 

^3 O -\ R-> S touchos square. 

Phase U - Touchi r^ a ■ihape in response to a verbal rmi. 

The terminal objrctivc is tiiat S will touch the corren shape in a 3-D shape 
set when pn».scaicd with 'Mrbal cue by T. 



* The shnUi'd shr. f is ih.iri- which T holds and verb.jlJ 



• s. 
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Set ni: 

T places two 3-D shapes on the table In front of S. T says, "S, touch 
(name of shape held by T )". 





Teacher Cue* 


student Responses 






A 


Ri|^ S touches circle. 


<=2 


o 


A 


R2 S touches triangle. 


Cj 


• 


□ 


R3 S touches circle. 




0 




R^ S touches square. 


cs 


A 




R^ S touches triangle. 




A 


a 


Rg S touches square. 




Set IV: 







T places three 3-D shapes on the table in front of S. T says, "S, touch 
( name of shape held by T )" . 

Teacher Cue Student Responses 

Cl ® A Q S touches circle. 

^2 OA 1 ] ^2 §. 'ouches triangle. 

C3 O / \ ffll R3 i touches square. 

Phase III - Verbally labeling 3-D and 2-D shapes 

The terminal objective is that when T presents 3-D or 2-D shape to S and 
says, "S, What shape is this?", S will verbally label the shape with the appropriate 
shape name. 



* Shaded shape is the shape T uses for verbal cue. 
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Set V: 3-n 



Teacher Cue 



C« T presents square and says, 
"What shape is this?" 

T presents circle and .;ays, 
"WJiat shape is this?" 

C3 T presents triangle and says, 
"What shape is this?" 



Student Response 
"Square" 



"Circle" 



R3 "Triangle" 



Set VI: 2-D 



Teacher Cue 



Cj-C3 bamc as in Set V. 



Student Response 

RX-R3 Same as In Set V. 



Instructional Sequence 
Step I - Prior to teaching, baseline measures were obtained of the ability of Ss 
to perform the tasks required of Sets I and II (Matching). The following baseline 
procedures were utilized: 

1) T presented a 2-shnpe set of 3-D shapes on the table in front of S, . 

T held up a 3-D shnpe which matched one of the shapes in the shape set 
and said, "Sj^, touch ( namo of shape held by T )". Regardless of Sj's 
response, T said, "Thank you", recorded a "+" for a correct response or 
a "-" for an incorrect response or failure to respond, and presented a 
different cue to etc. 

2) T used the procedures described above until each S responded to each of 

the 6 cues in Set I and oarh of the three cues in Set II on three consecutive 
occasions . 

Step II - Subsequent to the bai-rJlne measurement of Sets I and II, T began instruc- 
tion on Sot I. The following', procedures were used during instruction: 

1) T proat-Mtcd a 3-r> shiiy-c uf-.i consisting of two shapes on the table in 

front of Sp T :h. 11 'icld up ,t 3-D shape which matched one of the shapes 
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in the 2 shape set. T then saldi "S^^, touch ( name of shape held by Y )". 
If touched the correct shape, T smiled, said "Good, great, etc.", 
eonsequated with a consumable (usually cereal or water), recorded a 
correct response on the data sheet, and presented a different cue to 
etc. 

2) If failed to respond or touched an Incorrect shape, T said "No", 
repeated the verbal cue "Touch ( name of shape held by T )" and demonstrated 
the correct response by touching the shape. T then repeated the cue 

"Sj, touch ( name of shape held by T )". If imitated T's demonstration, 

T smiled, said "Good", but did not provide a consumable consequence, 

recorded an "If* on the data sheet and presented a different cue to S . etc. 

~2 

3) If Si did not touch the correct shape following T's demonstration T 
again repeated the verbal cue, "S^, touch ( shape held by T V*, and primed 
the response by physically guiding S^J^ hand until it touched the 
correct shape. When Sj had touched the correct shape with Vb prompting, 
T smiled, said "Gcod}\ and presented a different cue to Sj, etc. The 
amount of Tjs^ physical priming was reduced (faded) on each subsequent trial, 
until $1 responded to T^ demonstration. Subsequently, imitative cues 

were faded. 

4) The procedures described In 1, 2, 3 were followed until an S correctly 
^ touched each of the 6 verbally and visually cued shapes In Set I on 3 

consecutive occasions. 

§1S£ III - I repeated Step I above. That is T rebaselined Ss performance on Sets I 
and II. 

Ste£ IV - Procedures described in 1, 2, 3 of Step 2 were followed to teach Set II. 
These procedures continued until an S correctly touched each of the 3 
visually and verbally cued shapes on three consectuvle occasions, 

o 
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Step V - T repeated Step I above. That is T rebaselincd Ss performance on 
Sets I and II. 

Step VI- T obtained baseline measures of an Sj[j8 ability to touch the correct 
shape in the shape set in response to a verbal cue (Sets III and IV). 
The baseline procedures are the same as described in Step I, with the 
exception that a visual cue was not presented by T. 

Step Vn- T began instruction of Set III. That is, Ss were taught to toach one 
shape in response to a verbal cue. The teaching procedures are similar 
to those described in Step H, with the exception that no visual cue was 
provided by T. Criterion was again set at 18 consecutive correct responses 

Step VIII - T repeated Step VI. That is, T rebasellned Sets III and IV. 

Step IX- T used the same procedures as In Step VII to teach Set IV and these 

procedures were followed until an S responded correctly to each of the 

three verbally cued shapes on three consecutive occasions. 

# 

Step X - T repeated Step VI. That is, T rebasellned Sets III and IV. 

Step XI- Baseline measures were obtained of each Ss ability to verbally label the 
three 3-D shapes (Set V). Baseline measures of performance to the 2-D 
shapes of Set VI' were not obtained. The following procedures were used: 

1) T held up a 3-D shape in front of S^ and said, "S^, What shape is this?" 
Regardless of S-^^s^ response, T said "Thank you", recorded a or "-" 

^ appropriately and gave a different cue to £2 etc. 

2) This procedure was^ followed until an S responded to each of the three 
shapes (circle, square, triangle) on three consecutive occasions. 

Step XII - S was taught to correctly label the three 3-D shapes in Set V. The 
following teaching procedures were used: 
1) T held up a 3-D shape in front of and said, "S^, What shape is this?" 
If responded with the correct verbal label, T smiled, said "Good" 
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provided a consumable consequence, recorded a correct response on the data 
sheet, and presented a different cue to etc. 

2) If Sj Incorrectly labeled the shape or failed to respond, T said, "No", 
presented the cue again, "What shape is this?" and verbally modeled 
the correct label. T then said, "What shape is this?" If S Imitated 
t;;8 model, T smiled, said "Good", recorded an "M" on the data sheet and 
presented a different cue to etc. 

3) If failed to Imitate model correctly, T said "No" and repeated the 
procedure described in 2 above. If Sj responded incorrectly again, T 
terminated S^^s trial and went to S^. 

4) This procedure was continued until an S correctly labeled each of the 
three shapes in Set V on three consecutive occasions. 

Step XIII- T repeated baseline procedures described In Step XI on both Sets V 
and VI. 

Step XIV- T used the teaching procedure described in Step XII to teach Ss to 
label the three 2-dimen8ional shapes of Set VI. (In actuality this 
step was not needed for all Ss.) 

The instructional sequence described in Steps I-XIV was used with the major- 
ity of the 13 Ss involved. However, due to several performance, modifications 
were used to facilitate correct responding. 

One example is that several Ss had difficulty in responding correctly to Set III 
(touching a shape in response to a verbal cue). T then divided Set III into three 
subsets: subset A - || ^ , r) ; subset B • ^ , j ^ ; subset C - 4 / J , JS. 
When S raached criterion (16 consecutive correct responses) on each of these 
subsets, T returned to Instruction of Set m. 
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Another example is that 3 Ss were taught Set I and Set III using the following 
subsets: subset A - ,^ 0; subset B -O^ ,0 4 ; subset C 0,A 
subset D -0^ ,Ofll. It should also be noted that the 4 Ss who received modifi- 
cations in their Instruction will be delineated in the results section. 

RESULTS 

The performance of the 6 Ss in Classroom A is summarized in Table 1. The 
instructional sequence described in detail above was utilized with these 6 Ss, 

Table I 
Phases 



ZI 



C 



III 



Matching 


1 Touching 


Labeling 


Set Z 


Set II 


Set III 


Set IV 


Set V 


Set VI 


X 


X 


0 








X 

1 


X 
X 


0 








1 • 

X 


X 


X 


X 






• X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
















1 

5 
6 
2 
4 

3 ^ 

I 

X " perform^incc criterion reached on particular sets 
0 « performance criterion reached on subsets of Set III 

As can be discerned from r.iblc 1, s^, S^, Sg performed at criterion on Sets 

I and II of Phase I; and performed at criterion on Phase I and Phare II; 

and S3 ncrfoi-med at criterion on Phases 1, II, and III. S3 completed the entire 

program and therefore his performance will be presented in detail (Figures lA, B, & C) 
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Baseline measures were taken on 83*8 initial ability to natch the 3-D shapes 
of Sets I and IZ. As can be discerned from Figure lA, made 0 of a possible 18 
correct responses on Set X and 4 of a possible 9 correct responses on Set XX during 
the baseline period (trials 1, 2, 3). Instruction was then initiated on Set X 
and S3 reached criterion after 11 teaching trials. During the second baseline 
period (trials 15, 16, 17) S3 maintained criterion responding on Set I and the 
number of correct responses to Set XI Increased dramatically. That is, performance 
vas perfect on Set ii with 9 consecutive correct responses during trials 15, 16, 
and 17. 

S^ 's performance pattern during Phase II (touching in response to a verbal 
cue) is depicted in Figure IB. During the baseline period (trials 1, 2, 3) S3 
performed perfectly on Set III and made a perplexing 5 of a possible 9 correct 
responses on Set XV. Then S^ was taught to touch the shapes of Set XV. A total 
of 34 teaching trials were needed before S3 reached the criterion of 9 consecutive 
correct responses. 

During the second baseline period (trials 38, 39, 40) S3 maintained criterion 
responding on Set III and made 8 of a possible 9 correct responses on Set XV. 

Figure IC depicts 83*8 performance pattern on Phase III (labeling 3-D and 
2-D shapes). During the initial baseline period (trials 1, 2, 3) S3 made 4 of 4 
possible 9 correct responses on Set v. S3 reached criterion on Set V after 25 
teaching trials. 

It should be noted that baseline measures of the ability of S3 to label the 
2-D shapes of Set VI were not obtained during trials 1, 2, 3. However, such measures 
were obtained during trials 29, 30, and 31 and S3 responded perfectly. Perhaps, 
the most tenable hypothesis is that S3 acquired the labels to the 3-D shapes of 
Set V, and generalized those labeling responses to the 2-D shapes of Set VI, 
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The teacher In Classroom B used the modifications described earlier with 3 
Ss, although no graphic data is provided. The performance of the 3 Ss (8, 10 & 14) 



is summarized in Table 2. 



Table 2 
Phases 



IZ 



lA 



8 

« 

S 10 

M 14 



,Mit ching^Subs ecs 



IB 



Touching Subsets 



?C _ ID Set n iiia' IIIB IIIC_j I ip_ Set^ V 



X 



X 



..L 



X « criterion performance reached after teaching 
It can be discerned from Table 2 that Ss 8 and 10 responded at criterion 
on subsets A and B of Set I. s^^ performed at criterion during the matching 
phase and at the end of the school year had completed subsets A and B of Set HI. 

Four Ss in Classroom B were instructed with 2-D shapes instead of 3-0 as it 
was hypothesized that they were sufficiently advanced to acquire skills related 
to 2-D shapes without prior training on 3-D shapes. Tl,e performance of these 
four ss (9, 11, 12, & 13) is summarized in Table 3. All 4 Ss completed the entire 
program. Hie performance patterns of these 4 Ss were very similar and many times 
Ss responded correctly on the initial baseline trials. 
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Table 3 
Phases 



« 

^ 11 
S 12 

09 

13 



Matching | Touching ; Labelina ! 


See I 


Set ZZ 


Set ZtZ •' Set ZV - Set V 


Set VI ! 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


I u 


X j X 

f 

i ■ .1 



X - criterion performance reached before or after teaching 
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Sample Data Sheets 
Shape Discrimination 



Date: 



Trial: 



Phase :^ 
Set: 



Student Name 
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Behavior McinaRemcnt Problems 

The fact that this paper concerning the management of behavior problems 
is included near the end of this report reflects a rather subtle bias of the 
writers. Wc believe the chief responsibility of a classroom teacher is to 
teach the students in his or her charge the prc-acadcmic and academic curriculia 
necessary for effective community functioning. Intervention programs which 
focus upon the management of behavior as an objective in itself can only be 
transitory and in our view can only be justified in cases of extreme behavior 
problems. 

Severely handicapped students manifest behavior problems that arc 
significantly different, if only in degree, than those manifested by other 
students served by public schools. V/e recognize that due to the extreme 
frequency, intensity or duration of certain types of behaviors, some must 
be dealt with prior to the start of academic instruction. Behavior problems 
such as self-abuse, aggression toward others or loud crying are either 
incompatible with the student acquiring the now skills, or disruptive to 
such an extent that the acquisition of necessary skills by other students in 
the class is prevented or impeded. However, the most frequent strategy 
utilized by ti»e teachers in Classrooms A and B was to manage behavior problems 
in conjunction with the teaching of pre-academic or academic skills. 

The following three factors were considered to be of primary importance 
in the management of classroom behavior problems: 

1) Physical structure and organization of the classroom; 

?.) Tasks uixd nalcririls that conpriscd the curricula; 

3) Teacher behavior. 
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In the classrooms discussed in this report, the physical environment was 
arranged to support small group instruction. Such instruction took place at 
small tables with students in close physical proximity to the teachers. Groups 
receiving instruction concurrently were separated from one another by screens, 
cabinets, pianos and distance. Hie routine of the classroom was consistent 
from day to day. This minimized confusion as to what would occur next at 
any given point in the day and reduced the lulls between classroom activities. 
It has been our experience that most behavior problems occur during breaks 
in instruction or between a student's turn at a task. The tasks in which the 
students engaged were generally alternated between hilly structured small 
group instruction and less structured large group activities. Attempts were 
made to put the teacher's effort into the structuring of classes and the 
planning of the tasks as a means of preventing behavior problems, rather than 
attempting to correct such problems after tliOir occurrence. 

The tasks and materials that comprised the curricula of the two classrooms 
were individually designed for each student. Individual progress of each 
student was assessed daily and tasks were added, deleted or modified accordingly. 
A continuous attempt was made to insure that the materials presented, the 
responses required and the instructional programs in general, allowed each 
student to acquire the skills desired by the teachers. 

Hie behavior of all teachers involved in both classrooms was assessed 
continuously. Discussions occurred almost daily in relation to what behaviors 
were of concern and what would be done when that behavior occurred. This 
lead to the consistent handling of the behavior problems that did arise. 
In general, teachers were prepared for behavior problems before they occurred 
and had determined what to do if they did occur. F.xccUcnt reviews concerning 



the effects of teacher behavior upon the behavior of his or her students 
are listed at the end of this program; therefore, only an outline of the 
tactics utilized in Classrooms A and B are presented below: 

1) catching the students being good - thus reinforcing behavior which 
is inconpatible with problem behavior; 

2) ignoring undesirable behavior and removing consequences other than 
teacher attention for that behavior; 

3) consequating other students for appropriate behavior instead of 
responding to the undesirable behaviors of one student; 

4) punishing undesirable behavior while rewarding appropriate 
alteni.it ive behaviors. 

Presented below, again in outline form, are several examples of behavior 
problems encountered during the school year and the programs developed to deal 
with that problem. 

1) was distracted easily from tiie instructional task, spending a 
great deal of her time looking about the room. In an attempt to 
increase S^'s appropriate behavior, S2 was reinforced when she did 
look at the task and T. Other students who displayed the appro- 
priatc behaviors were~rcinforced loudly and lavishly when S2 was 
turned away from the task. Subsequently eye contact with T and 
lookin;^ at tlie required task increased. ~ 

2) At the start of the school year S3 frequently flapped his arms, 
jumped up and down, and banged his head. T would ask S3 to stop 
(warning) and if he did not, he was isolated in a small room for 
two minutes (timing of the two minutes did not begin until S3 
was quiet). The undesirable behaviors decreased to a very Tow 
frequency of occurrence following the first few isolation periods. 

3) initially presented extreme instructional difficulties due to 
the large variety and high frequency of undesirable behaviors 
manifested. Among the most difficult from a teaching standpoint 
was the inappropriate use of his hands during group instruction. 
St^ was constantly hitting other students, throwing instructional 
materials, druming on the table and so on. T chose to reduce 
these undesirable behaviors by reinforcing an incompatible response, 
Stj sitting with his hands in his lap. Systematic reinforcement of 
S^'s sitiinp. with his hands in his lap lead to a dramatic increase 
in that behavior and a concurrent decrease in the inappropriate 
hitting, throwing and drumming. 



In sunnary, the classrooms were arranged and organized; curricula were 
designed and modified; and teacher behavior was carefully controlled in an 
effort to prevent classroom behavior problems. Success in this area is, of 
course, difficult to assess. However, the general improvement in the student's 
behavior as the school year progressed and the fact that these students 
(initially displaying pervasive and intense behavior problems) were taught 
successfully by all of the 10 teachers involved in both classrooms, lends 
sme credence to the contention that the management techniques employed were 
effective. 
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To Those IVho Are Looking For Student 7 

As one reads the instructional programs presented in this report, it 
should be apparent that one student has not been mentioned. This student, 
S7 in Classroom A (see Appendix A) is totally bl*d and for this reason was 
involved in individ^ dlizcd instructional programs for the majority of the 
ye?r. 

Before the activities related to Sy are described the reader should be 
informed of the following: 1) Tlie teacher of Classroom A had no previous 
experience or training with blind-retarded students and obviously functioned 
from a pronounced instructional void; 2) S7 exhibited many inappropriate 
classroom behaviors which required management prior to the initiation '>f 
academic instruction; 3) The academic progress of S;^ was quite erratic and 
non-existant on some tasks. 

The teaclier di.d, however, attempt to develop a curriculum for Sj which 
would help him become more independently mobile, develop several basic receptive 
and expressive language skills, and to increase productive use of his fingers 
and hands as guides to his environment. The tasks concerned with mobility 
proved to be the most successful in that acquired many of the mobility 
skills during instruction and maintained a high level of performance after 
instruction was terminated. However, success was not as readily attained on 
the academic tasks concerned with receptive language. Generally Sj would 
reach criterion on initial phasei. of a program, but criterion performance 
would not be maintained during subsequent trials on the same task and efforts 
to induce progress on the more complicated phases of a program were ineffective. 

S7 also exhibited several extremely maladaptive behaviors which interfered 
directly with instruction. For example, S7 would fall asleep if the teacher 
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failed to attend to him for more than two minutes. Therefore, it was imperative 
that £7 be related to on a one-to-one basis, and that he received a great deal 
of physical stimulation and consequation for in seat behavior with his head in 
an upright position to decrease the probability of sleeping. Another interfering 
class of behaviors nay be referred to as tantrums which include^ biting (himself 
and others), scratchin.?, kicking and screaming. The teacher would have to 
physically restrain S^'s hands and feet so that he covld not harm himself or 
her, and when the above behaviors ceased the teacher would immediately reinforce 
the quiet behav.'oi with k pii&cc of ceiCdl and a liug. During the first months 
of school, the amcunt of time required to gain control over the sleeping and 
tantrum behaviors consumed up to one half of the instructional time available. 
Thus, it was extremely difficult to provide Sj with a consistent learning 
enviioiiiiient. However, as those behaviors decreased in frequency and intensity, 
S7 began to make substantial gains in other areas. 

Instructional Arrangcncnt 

In order to decrease the amount of interference- with the rest of the class, 
Sj was seated at a table behind the teacher's desk (see room diagram in 
Appendix B) . Tins area was also chosen to facilitate independent mobility 
on t!»e part of Sj, From the classroom door, Sj could guide himself along the 
wall until he reached his table or he could use the teacher's desk as a 
reference point. Mobility training was conducted outside of the room in the 
school corridor. This arrangement provided more freedom of movement and did 
not interfere with the acadcnic programs of the other students. 

For the first four months of school, S7 received mobility and academic 
instruction from either the tcachor or tiic aide. This arrangement \:as used 
to provide soue consistency in Sj's environment by having him deal with only 
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two people. As the year progressed, student teachers were also involved in 
the instruction of Sj. 

Mobility Training 

One of the primary objectives for was for him to become independently 
Dobilc in the school environment. Three major programs were initiated throughout 
the year: 1) Hall Mobility; 2) Directional Mobility; and 3) Adaptive Ftobility. 
Hall mobility was concerned with developing Sy's skills in walking down the 
school corridor without the physical assistance of another person. Sy was 
encouraged to use his hand as a guide along the wall and therefore the wall 
could be used as a reference in navigating comers. The second program, 
directional mobility, was designed to develop the skills of locating the 
directions from which a person's voice was projected. Thus, Sj could follow 
a person by locating the direction of his voice and eventually pight be 
taught to locate dangerous r.oui. Is (cari) which sliould be avoided. The third 
program, adaptive mobility, was primarily concerned with developing Sj»s 
ability to cir»:uravent obstacles which he encountered as he moved about the 
school* 

A. Hall Mobility 

The terminal objective for this program can be defined as: When verbally 
directed by T to ••Come hcre^' S7 will walk forward at least 5 ft. without Vs 
assistance (S7 could use and was encouraged to use his hand as a guide along 
the »all)« 

At the beginning of the school year Sj would usually walk a maximum dis- 
tance of onj foot without assistance. Tlierefore, this program was designed to 
increase S7*5 unassisted walking distance and also to teach S7 to respond to 
the verbal cu6 ••Come here.'^ No precise baseline measures were taken on Sy*s 
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ability to respond to this task, but the teacher had informally observed S7«s 
responses to similar verbal directives. 

The following teaching procedure was used: 

1) T would stand directly in front of S7 and say "Come here." If S7 
moved forward more than a foot in dTstance before stopping T would 
Immediately say "Croat job," consequate with a consumable (cereal) 
and record the istance walked on a data sheet (distance approximated 
to the nearest .oot) . 

2) If S7 failed to respond to T's cue or stopped after walking a distance 
of less than one foot, T would repeat the cue "Come here" and 
physically prime Sj by gently tugging at his arm untix S7 moved 
forward at least T ft. T would remove his arm and immcH'iately say 
"Great job" and rccon? a"'"P" on tho data sheet. 

3) On subsequent trials T reduced the amount of physical priming until 
S7 responded to T's cue "Cone here." 

4; After S7 would walk unassisted a specific distance, T v^ould increase 
by 1 ft", the distance required of S7 to walk in order to receive a 
piece of cereal. 

5) These procedures were continued until ^ walked a distance of at 
least 5 ft. unassisted on 5 consecutive occasions. 



Results 

The performance of S7 was very erratic on the first 62 teaching trials. 
That is, one day S7 would not respond at all and on the next day he would 
walk S ft, unassisted. T hypothesized that S7's failure to respond might 
have been due to the fact tliat Sj waited until T primed him in order to get 
•physical contact. It was then decided to develop an apparatus which could be 
used in prompting S7 to wrlk. A broom handle (4 ft. long) with a wire (2 ft. 
long) attached to the end of it (the end of the wire was curved into a hook) 
was devised by the t do. When S7 failed to respond to T*s verbal cue "Cone 
here," T would place the hook around S7*s lower leg and gently pull. V/hcn S7 
began to move, T would rer.ovc the hotk. The use of this apparatus was in- 
stituted on trial 63 and perfcirnancc improved dramatically. On trial 76, the 
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teacher began to fade (reduce) the use of the hook apparatus. After 110 
teaching trials, S.? walked at least 5 ft, unassisted on five consecutive 
trials and this progran was discontinued on a formal basis. 

On numerous occasions throughout the school day S7 would be required 
to perform this sane task on an informal basis. For example, in going to 
the bathroom a T would stand in front of Sy and verbally cue S7 to walk to 
him. Sj would be continually verbally praised by T for walking unassisted. 
As the year progressed T would increase the distance between him and S7 and 
also decrease the amount of verbal praise given. By the end of the school 
year, S7 could walk unassisted from the boy»s bathroom to his own classroom 
(approx. distance of 75 ft.) with very little, if any, teacher encouragement. 

B. Directional Mobility 

The terminal objective for this program nay be defined as follows: 
When verbally directed by T to •'Come here," S7 will turn his body so as to 
face the direction from which T's voice came and walk the distance to T 
unassisted. 

Instructional Sequence 

Phase I - T stands approximately 2 ft. away from Sy either to the left 
side, right side, front, or back. 

Phase XI - T stands approximately 3 1/2 ft. away from Sj either to the 
left side, right side, front, or back. 

Phase III - T stands approximately 5 ft. away from S7 either to the left 
side, right side, front, or hack. 

Teaching was conducted in the same manner as hall walking. The criterion 
for each phase was set at correct responding to the verbal cue, "Come here" 
from each of the four sides on three consecutive trials, or a total of 12 
consecutive correct responses, 

er|c 
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Results and Discussion 
Phase I - criterion reached after 4 teaching trials. 
Phase II - criterion reached after 10 teaching trials. 
Phase III - criterion reached after 27 teaching trials. 
$7 demonstrated the ability to locate the direction from which T»s 
voice cmc. Additional programs were conducted using bells as the sound 
stimulus and S7 was taught to extend his hand in the direction of the bell. 
C. Adaptive Mobility 

Hie terminal objective for this program can be defined as follows: 
When Sy confronts an obstacle directly in front of him in his walking path, 
he will circumvent the obstacle and continue in his original walking path. 

Teaching Procedure 

Initially a large wastebasket was positioned directly in front of S7 
^ while he was walking along a wall. As soon as S7 came in contact with the 
wastebasket, T would say "Go around" and physically prime S7 by guiding him 
around the basket and placing S7«s hand back on the wall. On subsequent 
occasions, T would reduce (fade) the amount of physical prompting until S7 
would respond to tlie cue "Co around." Eventually T faded the verbal cue 
"Go around" and S7 would respond independently of teacher cues. 

When could circumvent the wastebasket unassisted on 3 consecutive 
occasions, T initiated the same procedure using a chair as the obstacle. 

The third obstacle presented to S7 was an open door. V.ljen S7 confronted 
an open door he would go into a room and therefore an open door might be 
considered an obstacle in his walking path in route to a designated location. 
The teaching i>roitiiur« used was similar to that used with the wastebasket and 
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chair, with the r- • tion that the verbal cue was "Open door, keep coming" 
was substituted. As in the prcviour teaching procedure physical priming 
was used to induce correct responding and eventually faded along with the 
verbal cue« 

It should be noted that Sj did complete all three major proRram objectives 
(Hall Mobility, Directional .Mobility and Adaptive Mobility). However, informal 
instructional sessions were continued throughout the year on these three tasks. 
$2 was given additional instruction in walking up and down stairs and ramps, 
around comers, and inc/tased distances of unassisted walking. Eventually the 
door of Classroom A was marked with sandpaper on either side of the doorway 
about 3 ft. from the floor. This cue was added to facilitate Sy finding the 
correct open door to enter. 

Verbal Direction Follov/inp 
Sy was taught to respond to four one-component verbal directions (••Stamp 
feel", "Raise hands", "Clap iiands," and "Stand up"). The teaching procedure 
used was similar to thiit described earlier in the Verbal Direction Following 
program used with the other £s in the two classrooms. However, auditory 
modeling of the desired response was used only with the directions "Clap 
hands" and "Stamp feet" as Sy could auditorial ly discriminate the difference 
between these two responses. Tlie direction "Shake head" was not used with S7 
because shaxing his head was one of the stereotypic behaviors that T did not 
want to reinforce. 

Initially baseline measures were obtained on Sy's ability to respond to 
the four verbal directions. During a three trial baseline period, S7 made 1 
of a possible 12 correct responses. The performance of Sy was extremely erratic 
and he reached criterion after 139 teaching trials. Criterion was set at 
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correct responding to each of the four directions on 3 consecutive trials or 
a total of 12 consecutive correct responses. 

Location of Body Parts 
The teacher judged tliat it would be important for Sj to learn the location 
of specific body parts. In response to a verbal cue by T ("Touch ( head) "), 
was to touch the appropriate body part with his hand. V/hen Sj failed to 
respond to a verbal cue T physically primed the correct response and subse- 
quently faded the amount of physical priiiiing until Sj responded correctly 
without T*s assistance. 

Two body parts were selected for instruction (head and nose) . During 
the initial two trial baseline period Sj made 0 of a possible 4 correct 
responses. During the teaching of the location of these two body parts, T 
added several cues to induce correct responding. After 230 teaching trials 
$7 had not yet reached criterion of correct responding to both body parts on 
three consecutive trials. T hypothesized that head and nose were too close in 
proximity and S7 could not adequately discriminate the two locations. Thus T 
modified the program and selected head and foot as the two body parts to be 
taught. After 45 teaching trials Sj reached criterion of perfect responding 
on three consecutive trials. It should be noted that Sj did not maintain 
jierfect responding on subsequent trials and therefore teaching of this task 
continued on a daily basis to secure consistent criterion performance. 

Tasks Related to Receptive Language 
As S7 was not conmunicativcly verbal, several prograns were designed and 
implemented to dcvelo]p Sy's receptive language skills and to facilitate usage 
of hiiMtls n«> connunication vehicles. The first instructional task was to 
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develop a tactile scanninp. response so as to provide a means by which he 
could tactual ly attend to the objects placed in front of him. Initially a 
group of objects was lined up in front of S7 on the table and T would 
physically guide left hand (Sj was left-ha' rled) across each of the 

objects as T verbally la!>eled each one. Subsequently, T would fade the 
amount of physical priming until Sj would move his hand fron object to object 
without physical assistance fron T (T continued to label each object as Sj 
touched it). 

During the teachinn of a specific receptive language skill, S7 W0UI5I 
first tactual ly sca;» the stimuli presented to him (with or without physical 
assistance from T), then T would say "pick up ( object label) " or "stop on 
( texture label) ". The appropriate responses by S7 were to pick up the 
correct object or to tap his hand on the correct texture sample. It was 
necessary *o require these discrete responses in order for T to accurately 
record a response. Also, physical priming of the correct, response was used 
to induce correct responding and subsequently faded as described in earlier 
programs. 

It should be noted again that £7 did progress througli the initial phases 
of a program, but did not progress througli more canplex phc^es. Tlierefore, T would 
reinstitute instruction on tlie initial phases which often would require 
numerous trials to rcreach criterion. It was also extremely difficult for T 
to reliably record sone of S^'s responses. For example, Sy would pick up an 
incorrect object, drop it and then pick up the correct object. As a result, 
the performance pattern of Sj was extremely inconsistnnt and inconclusive. 
In the future we hope to develop more precise mctliods of teaching tactile 
scanning methods and discrete responses to verbal directions in order to 
facilitate correct responding on these types of tasks. 
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In order to conununicate to the reader the program sequence of the tasks 
presented to Sj, we have delineated the teacher cues and responses required 
by several receptive language tasks. 

Object Discrinination 

Set I ball 
block 
beanbag 

Phase I T would place the three objects on the table in front of Sj, and 
Sj would tactually scan the objects, T then said "Pick up ball," 
Sy was to pick up the ball and not pick up either of the other two 
objects. Criterion was set at 6 consecutive correct responses. 

Phase II T used the same procedure, but the verbal cue was "pick up bean- 
bag." Criterion was set at 6 consecutive correct responses. 

Phase III T used the sane procedure, but the verbal cue was "pick up block," 
Criterion was set at 6 consecutive correct responses. 

Phase IV T used a similar procedure with the exception that one trial con- 
sisted of all three verbal cues boing issued. That is, would 
respond to "Pick up ball," then "Pick up block," then "Pick up 
beanbag" and £7 could make 0-3 correct responses on a trial. 
Criterion was set at perfect responding to each of the cues on 3 
consecutive trials or a total of 9 correct consecutive responses. 

Set II cup 

spoon 
napkin 

Instniction of Sets I and II occurred during different periods in the 
school day. Tlie instructional sequence for Set II is the same as that described 
for Set I. It should also be noted that the arrangement of the objects was 
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selected randomly, but that T would note the location of the cued object 
on the data sheot i, Ucttj, M (MiiUdle), or R (right) when responded 
correctly. 

T exture Discrimination 
Two texture samples were glued on a large piece of tagboard and a vertical 
line of tape was placed between then to facilitate discrete tactile scanning 
responses. 

Set I Rough - Smooth (rough was on Sy's right side) 
Fuzzy - Soft (fuzzy was on S'^'s right side) 
Rough - Smooth (snooUi \;ns on~Sj»s left side) 
Fuzzy - Soft (soft was on S^'s left side) 

Set II Rough - Sr.ooth (rough - left side) 

Fuzzy - Soft (fuzzy - left side) 

Rough - S' ooth (smooth - right side) 

Fuzzy - .swfr (50ft - right side) 

Set III Rough - Snooth (T.'ic location of the texture cues was randomly 
Fuzzy - *]^tt ^iiOLcn l.y T) 

Conment 

Not to acknowledge t!ie extraordinary assistance, dedication and crucially 
important contributions made by several other extremely concerned persons would 
be unforgivable. Thus, the writers in pcnoral nnr» the teacher of Classroom A 
in particular would like to extend a sincere and warn "thank you" to Larry 
Douglass, null. Eartlott, /oidrew !'ai)incau and Ruth Woodworth. 
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Appendix A 
Student Infomation 
Appendix A contains three different bodies of Information related to the 
\k students: ** 

A) Written information from the student's folder 

B) The Initial behavioral observations of the students by the classroom 
teacher 

C) Information obtained from the parents In a parent-teacher Interview 
prior to the start of the school year 

The Information containe-"' In the written folders of the students was quits 
cursory and superficial and thus provided little If any help to the classroom 
teacher. The Information obtained from parents was extracted by the teachers. 
The theme that the teachers used w[th the parents centered around the major 
problems the students were presenting to them, how could the teachers help In 
the attenuation of the problems and what were the expectations of the parents 
with regard to school programs. 

In an attempt to communicate student related Information to the reader 
a form was developed and Is presented below. Hopefully, the Information con- 
tained In the forms provides the reader with a reasonable representation of 
the functioning level of the students as of August, 1972. 
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Classroom A 
Student #1 : 

I. History 

A. Sex: Female 

8. CA as of September 1972: 10-§ 

C. iQ: SQ kZ No iQ recorded 

D. Level of retardation (AAMD): Severely retarded (mode rate- Colony report); 
BabfnskI negative flatness of occiput; slightly wide based gait, little speech 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Internal strabismus, hand functions grossly normal 

F. Psychological descrlpti ves : Vineland Social Quot lent-'»2; short attention span, 
easily distracted; Peabody PVT-recept I ve language, age I -I I; Beery Bul<tenlca 
Visual Motor Integration 2-3 age level; Human Drawing incomplete (unrecognizable) 

6. Placement history Stanford Binet intelligence Scale-unco^^>leted. 

1. Natural home: 7 yrs., li yr. 

2. Relative's home: 

3. Foster home: Wilson Family Care Home (Lake Mills, Wis.) -1970 
'l; Private Institution: 

5. Public institution: Southern Colony-1969 

6. Day care center: Kiddie Camp- 1 966 -1968 

7. Public school: 1970-71 - trainable class, Koshkonog, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

(Lake Mills, Jefferson County Special Education Program) 

Badger School - Madison January 1 972- June 1972 

ii. tnlt'al maladaptive classroom behaviors 

She was extremely "motherly" to other students, e.g., holding their hands, guiding 
them and reprimanding them. 

She would not follow simple directions unless repeated several times. 



* Information not included in records 



The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents; 
Her- parents were concerned with her speech development. 
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Classroom A 
Student 02 : 

t. History 

A. Sex: Female 

B. CA as of September 1972: 7-7 

C. IQ: not yet 2 yrs. 

0. Level of retardation (AAMD): Severely retarded 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Poor gross motor coordination, minimal decrease In tone 

some skeletal abnormalities, very flat feet, roteitlon of i<nee joint posslbl 
("loose"). 

F. Psychological descriptives: DIstractlble, no speech, left-handed; Blnet- 
couldn't draw line or circle, scored MA 1-9; not testable on PPVT; Vineland 
SMS 2-2. 

G. Placement history 



1. 


Natural home: I96S-I971 




2. 


Relative's home: 




3. 


Foster home: 1971 on weekends 




k. 


1972 - fuiitime 




Private institution: 




5. 


Public institution: 




6. 


Day care center: Kiddie Camp « 


1968-1969 


7. 


Public school: September 1971 - 


Badger 



it. Initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

She is easily distracted. 

She has no eye contact. 

She screams when excited. 

There is a smile on her face at all times. 

She is almost continually touching or clinging to student seated next to her. 



9_ information not included In records 
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III. The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents: 

Tkl fnlTA^^l concerned with her lack of speech which may be due to 
the formation of the mouth. A partial cleft palat« was corrected 
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Classroom A 
Student ff3 : 



i. History 

A. Sex: Male 



8. CA as of September 1972: 8-1] 
C. IQ: 59 (Leiter) 31 (Binet) 



0. Level of retardation (AAMO): Mildly retarded 'Leiter); Lower range trainable 
(Binet) 

£. Medical Diagnosis: Motor development normal, speech markedly retarded, hyper- 
active, autistic, nonreactJve pupils, no Bahinski 

F. Psychological dcscripti ves : Le i ter-fai led at 6 yr. level, passed all of 2 yr. 
and 3 tests In each of between; 81 net -nonverbal , MA 2-8, IQ 31; PPVT (Form A)- 
raw score H; imitates syllables; interaction with children aggressive. 

6. Placement history 

I. Natural home: Since birth. 

2« Relative's home: 

3. *^ostcr home: 

h. Private institution: 

5. Public institution: 

6. Day care center: Portal Foster 

7. Public school: Dudgeon, Madison 



11. Initial maladaptive classroom behnvlors 

He exhibits extreme sclf-abusivc behavior, e.g., banqs hoad with fist or bangs head 
against wall or table. 

He jumps off the chnir and across the room when excited. 

Me Is extremely frightened by fnimals, by new situations, doctors, nurser>, etc. and 

wl 1 1 run away. 

He has echolallc speech. 

He is very aqgressive with hir. uorr'i, e.g., hittinrj, kicking. 

When he is told to wait, ho cries, banqs his head and/or hits others. 

When 'ie cannot cc^rilete a r>u2:7lc or has trouble in art. he beco'iuis aggressive. 



9-^. Informat ion not included in records 



Mi. The following are concerns communicated to tho tc/»c!K r by the parent 



He Is a very fussy eater. 
He has a fear of animals. 
He lacks spontaneous speech. 
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Classroom A 
Student ffk: 

I. History 

A. Sex: Male 

B. .CA as of September 1972: 5-11 

C. iQ: Functioned between 2 and 2^ year old levet 
0. Level of retardation (AAMD): Retarded 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Well developed, increased deep tendon reflexes In right lower 
leg, a left positive Babinskl; callus on hand from biting, fingernails infected; 
hemoglobin count slightly depressed; several carious teeth. 

F. Psychological descriptives : Confused, unable to organize perceptions. Inappro- 
priate behaviors-excited shaking hands, biting hand, slapping face with back of 
hand; general good cooperation during testing; gross and fine motor coordination 

6. Placement history poor. 

1. Natural home: 5 years - since birth 

2. Relative's home: 

3. Foster home: 
Private institution: 

5. Publ ic Inst itutlon: 

6. Day care center: 

7. Publ ic school : 

11. Initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

In new situations or whf^n h*- is very excited he waves his arms and his body shakes. 
He cries at Inapporpr^dte tltres, e.g., when someone else Is punished or when they 
miss an ansv/er. 

He bites the back of his hand when excited. 



Information not included in records 



The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents 
His parents were concerned with delayed speech and his hyperactivity. 



Classroom A 
Student #5 : 
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I. History 

A. Sex: Male 

B. CA as of September 1972: 8-2 

C. 1(1: Between 32 and 28 

0. Level of retardation (AAMD): Severely retarded 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Underdeveloped, poor fine and gross motor coordination 

no speech or language; multiple congenital anomalies. 

F. Psychological descript i ves : Binet-11 months. Vineland-64; unresponsive to 
environment; eye contact fleeting; very manipulative 

G. Placement history 

1. Natural home: Since birth. 

2. Relative's home: 

3. Foster horr.c: 

h. Private institution: 

5. Public institution: 

6. Day care center: Kiddie Camp - 1969-1972 

7. Publ ic school : 



I. Initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

He pulls his pants (trousers and underpants) down in class. 

He pushes chair oway frpm table while working. 

While urlnatinq, he will get urine on hands and lick hands. 

He smears and .ittennts to eat feces. 

He spills milk (ui) to 10 times in one meal). 

He wave? his flnqers in front of eyes. 

He eats paste and paints. 

He spills itt'ir. in containers, i.e., paint. 
He throws toys or instructional objects. 



• Information not included in records 
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He pulls his peers hair. 

He spits at and hits h?s peers. 

He does not comply with his teacher's directions. I.e.. stand up or sit down 
Me Will ur»nate In his pants, although he Is toilet trained. 



The following art; concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents* 

His parents jre concerned with his non-compliance anci the extent to which 
he v<in go to get adult attrition. 

They are also concerned with his Uck of speech and r.ating hcbavlnrs. I.e . 
spi 1 1 ing mi Ik. • • t • » 

He is hurting his younger brother at home. 

They are concerned with his apparent awareness but their InablHtv to aet hfm 
under control . ? » » » 
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Classroom A 
Student ^: 

I. History 

A. Sex: Male 

6. CA as of September 1972: 8-8 

C. iQ: Not on norm. 

D. Level of retardation (AAMD): Seve rely-profoundly retarded 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Husky, undersized; one eye crossed; defective eardrum on 
left ear; sexually underdeveloped - overweight. 

F. Psychological descriptives : Not yet at babbling stage, able to Imitate a 
few sounds; Binet - passed only two of four >ion*verbdl tasks at 2 yr. level; 
no behavior problem. 

G. Placen»ent history 

1. Natural home: Since birth. 

2. Relative's home: 

3. roster home: 
Private Institution: 

5. Public institution: 

6. Day care center: Kiddie Camp 

7. Publ Ic school : 



11. initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 
He is not toilet trained. 

He has virtually no self-help skills, e.g., could not get pants down or up. 
His in seat behavior and eye contact poor. 



<3 

ERJCformat ion not Included In records 



ill* The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents: 
His parent? viere concorrod with his speech and lack of toilet training. 



Classroom A 
Student tt^ : 
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I* History 

A. Sex: Male 



8. CA as of September 1972: 5-11 



C. IQ: 



0, Level of retardation (AAMD): Functionally de]aye<i, autistic. 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Blind, frequent drainage from eyes, poor muscle tone. 
No eyes - doesn't wear artificial eyes. 

F. Psychological descrlptlves : Self-abuslve, bites staff, temper tantrums, 
screams and cries; fearful of new situations. 

G. Placement history 

1. Natural home: 

2. Relative's home: 

3. Foster home: 2 In past year 3 months and 2 months 

4. Private Institution: 

5. Public institution: Central Colony 

6. Day care center: Kiddle Camp 

7. Public school: Glen Stephens, Lapham 



II. initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

His temper tantrums consist of screaming, hitting, biting and scratching. 
He Is not toilet trained and has no control over bowel movements. 
He ruminates food. 

He Is completely immobile by himself. 

When he is frustrated he bites the teacher. 

He tries to sleep a'<i day. 

He eats his food too fast, e.g., he holds It In his mouth and then spits It out. 

He pokes his fingers into the empty eye sockets. 

He Is self abusive, e.g., bites himself, hits head with hands. . 



{nformatlon not included In records 
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The following are concerns comp.unlcatcd to the teacher by the parents; 

In the first meeting his mother was uncooperative, she accepted all behaviors 
as the way things had to be. 

At a later meetinc} her concern-; were his sleeping habits, e.g., arises at k 
or 5 in the morninfj; spitt in-j his food. 

She Is overprotecl Ivp - .tr.il he will hurt hinjself if he is allowed to be 
Independent; his bowel :i:uv{ --<t> t s could be ntsdical problem. 

She Is very afraid .)t p'ii.ijf>"rii,}. 
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Classroom 6 
Student ffBi 

m 

i. History 

A. Sex: Male 

B. CA as of September 1972: $-5 

C. IQ: A psychologist described S8 as "not testable" "...Impossible to 

obtain any formal test scores". 

0. Level of retardation (AAMD): "it Is apparent. .. Is functioning at a severely 

retarded level." 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Not provided. 

F. Psychological descrlptlves : "highly dlstractlble", "punishment Is In- 

effective", "no eye contact" 

6. Placement history 

1. Natural home: * 

2. Relative's home: * 

3. Foster home: Sg Is currently residing In a foster home but the 

length of time was not provided. 
Private Institution: v.- 

5. Public institution: * 

6. Day care center: Attended a local association for retarded children 

sponsored by care center (Kiddle Camp) prior to public school. 

7. Public school: Badger School (8/28/72 to present. 



if. tnitial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

A. Seat behavior 

- He would intentionally fall out of chair 

- He would not sit to cue: "Sit down" consistently 

- He would not remain seated for more than 5-15 min. periods 

- He would completely turn around In a chair 

B. Eye contact 

- To the cue: *\ Sg look" he would not look at teacher 

- To the cues: §3 look" and T pointing to an object on table, he 
would not look at object. ~ 



ERIC information not included !n records 
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C. Vomiting occurred fn the following situations: 

- When no adult was near him he would vomit. If T wiped op vomtt. he 
would vomit again. 

- He would vomit If put In time out room, 

- When It was demanded he stand up, he would vomit. 

0. In 8 group situation, when he was presented with a toy at a table, he 
would throw It off the table. 

E. He would put most objects presented to him In his mouth, 

F. Little orientation of self In environment (l,e., he would sit down and 
miss chair). ^ 

6. He would fall down during play and refuse to stand up to cue: "Stand up" 
H. He would not follow any verbal directions consistently 

1. When sitting he would remove shoes. 

During the first week of school he had more wet pants than dry ones, 

J. He was not toilet trained. 



The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents : 

A. Parents were worried about so many head Injuries. 

0. Parents were aware of lack of orientation In environment. 

C. Gross motor development; they were concerned about posture (slumping 
In chair and walking) <» knees turned inward, 

0. Parents wondered if speech would ever develop. 
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Classroom B 
Student ffS : 

I. History 

A. Sex: Female 

B. CA as of September \S72: 7-11 

C. IQ: ^8 

D. level of retardation (AAMD): Moderate 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Brain Injured 

F. Psychological descrlpti ves : Hyperactive, inability to attend to a task, 
quite determined and somewhat spoiled. 

G. Placement history 

1. Natural home: 7-11 

2. Relative's home: 

3. Foster home: 

k. Private Institution: 

5. Public institution: . . ' 

6. Day care center: Kiddle Camp - years not given. 

7. Public school: Badger School (8/30/71 to present) 
Private School: Monttssori School - years not given. 

11. Initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

Her seat behavior, constant twisting and turning In seat and touching other 
students in the group. 

When she was asked to follow directions she did not want to do, she would shriek 
out "no!" and start whining. 

When it was time for her turn In a small group, she would often stare Into space 
and her attention could not be regained by calling her name or giving the cue 
with respect to the task at hand. 



^ Information not included in records 



The foHowfng are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents : 
Th«y were concerned over her Jor to many requests. 
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Classroom B 
Student mOi 



i. History 

A. Sex: Female 



B. CA as of September 1972: 6-9 



C. la: 



0. Level of retardation (AAMO): 



E. Medical Diagnosis: * 



F. Psychological descript ives : 



G. Placement history 

1. Nat 

2. Relative's home: 

3. Foster home: 1-9 

k. Private institution: 

5. Public institution: 

6. Day care center: 

7. Public school: Longfellow (pre-primary project) 1-5 

B&dger School (2/12/73 to present) 



il. Initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

She would not remain seated for more than 5-10 minutes without twisting, turn 
and whining. 

There were continuous irrelevant utterance^ with respect to task at hand. 
When given a direction she did not want to do, she would refuse to move and 
start crying. 

She continuously scolded herself, e.g., S|o bad g\rV\ " S|0 t stop 
whining**, etc. . 

In a program whe she was not reinforced with an edible because of giving an 
incorrect response, whe would cry. 

When asked to perform a new task she would refuse and start to cry fearfully. 



gpJC Informal ion not included in records 
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The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents : 

Her natural mother says S)o is a fussy eater to the point of refusing al 
food with her (not true In foster home). She Is concerned about crying and 
whining. 

Her foster parents felt her needs were not being met in the previous prograr 
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Classroom 6 
Student/S^U : 

i. History 

A. Sex: Female 

B. 'CA as of September 1972: 7-10 

C. fQ: 32 

0. Level of retardation (AAMO): Severe 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Down's Syndrome, congenital heart disease 

F. Psychological descriptives: Withdraws when being reprimanded, somewhat 

distract ibie, persistent and determined to get her way. 

G. Placement history 

1. Natural home: 3-6 

2. Relative's home: 

3. Foster home: I year 
k. Private institution: 

5. Public institution: Central Colony 3-^ 

6. Day care center: 

7. Public school: Badger School (8/28/72 to present) 



ii. Initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

Echoic speech, in academics she would repeat cues. 

When given a cue in programs, I.e. "Touch she would echo cue and not respond 

In any manner. 

At the start of a new activity she would continue talking only about the task 
just completed. 



"O* jformnt Ion not included In records 
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III. The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents; 

Her foster parents were concerned that at home she would throw objects In 
the wastebasket, I.e., wallets, letters. 

They were concerned that she was stubborn (refusal to follow directions). 
They feel that she eats too slow (not appropriate complaint-she takes 20- 
30 mi n. /meal in school). 
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Mi. The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents* 

Her parents were concerned that she would not go to the bathroom on a black 
toilet seat or toilets away from home. 
She is a fussy eater. 

She refused to follow directions given at home. 

She is too slow on completing tasks when directions are followed. 
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Classroom 8 
Studcnt^t2: 

}. History 

A. Sex: Female 

B. .CA as of September 1972: 5-6 

C. IQ: "at least 50" 

0. Level of retardation (AAMD): Moderate 

E. Medical Dlaynosis: Brain damage, "looks like a child with minor cerebral palsy 
or a rubella child"; petite mal seizure, eye p oblems - rheumatoid arthritis ' 

F. Psychological :icscri pt I ves : Poor motor coordlnat ion , lethargic, uncooperative, 
passive refusal, negativism, short attention span. 

6. Placement history 



1. 


Natural home: 5-6 yrs. 




2. 


Relative's home: 




3. 


Foster home: 






PrivateNinst i tut Ion: 




5. 


Public institution: 




6. 


Day care center: Kiddie Camp 


- 2 years 


7. 


Public school: Badgar School 


(8/23/72 to present) 




Private school: Montessori - 1 


year 



II. Initic-il molodaptive cliissroom behaviors 

She would not approach or sit on a toilet in school. 

She would not follow any directions consistently, e.g., moving to different areas 
of room. 

She refused to match, touch or give any verbal responses in academic programs. 
She was slow in responding, e.g., length of time between cue and response. 
She displayed a tensnncss in work situations of clutching fists and not moving arms. 
In a task that demanded a verbal response, she would often answer: "i don't know", 
with an activity dcmnding a motor response she would often start crying: "f can't 
do It". . ' 

She displayed no verbal or physical Interaction with her peers. 




" information not incluHr-d In records 
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Classroom B 
Student ^13: 

I. History 

A. Sck: Male 

B. CA as of September 1972: 7-^ 

C. IQ: 38 

0. Level of retardation (AA^D): Severe 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Down's Syndrome, ''serious heart murmur'* 

F. Psychological descripti ves : UnresponsWe youngster, soft hypatonfc, lack of 
cooperation, trys to get out of working by pouting (putting head down, dull, 
unhappy expression), most words are delivered In a whisper. 

G. Placement history 

1. Natural home: 7-^ 

2. Relative's home: 

3. Foster home: 
Private Institution: 

5. Public institution: 

6. Day care center: Kiddle Camp - years not given* 

7. Public school: Badger School (8/30/71 to present) 

ii. Initial maladaptive classroof^ behaviors 

Si3 has very low voice volume and If requested to speak louder, he would speak softer. 
He would give no responses (r-otor or verbal) to cues In academic programs. 
He would often fail to Imltnte motor movements of model. 
When he did not want to respond he would drop his face to his chest. 
There was no imitation to the cue: *'Say 



- Information not included In records 
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The following are concerns communicated to the teacher by the parents; 

His parer.ts were concerned over his fussy eating habits, over his fear of 
loud noises (I.e., sirens, loud music, etc.) and his fear of new environments 
(I .e. , crys and gags) . 
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Classroom B 
Student mk 

I. History 

A. Sex: Male 

B. CA as of September 1972: 5-7 

C. IQ: MA 2-0 

0. Level of retardation (AAMD): Profoundly 

E. Medical Diagnosis: Down's Syndrome, slight heart murmur 

F. Psychological descriptives : Pouting behaviors, failure to come when called, 
requires extensive treatment procedures. 

G. Placement history 



I. 


Natural home: 




2. 


Relative's home: 




3. 


Foster home: 1-6 




4. 


Private institution: 




5 


Public institution: Central Colony 1 


-8 


6. 


Day care center: Kiddie Camp 1 




7. 


Public school: Badger School (8/28/72 


to present) 



II. Initial maladaptive classroom behaviors 

He would not move frcn one area to another with just a verbal direction unless 

the teacher motioned to him where to go. 

He would have wet pants two to four times a week. 

He screamed when attention wasn't given the moment he demanded It (e.g., pull In 
the teacher or saying "mama"). 



EJKJC Format ion not included In records 



The following are concerns comrnunlcated to the teacher by the parents: 

His parents were concerned that he was eating too fast and that he has 
a weight problem. 
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Appendix B 
Class Schedules and Room Arrangement s 

Appendix B contains Information relatea to the manner in which classrooms 
A and 8 were engineered as well as the dally schedule through which the stU' 
dents progressed. Perhaps two points should be stressed: first, the schedules 
and arrangements should communicate to the reader the relatively precise 
organization of the program; secondly, it should be noted that the scheduled 
class activities changed from time to time depending upon the performance of 
the students (See Class B, August and May). 
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ROOM DESIGN 
CLASS A 




entran 
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Room Design 
Class A 

Activity Areas: A Opening, Direction Following, Large Group Activities 

B 

C Sfflal! Group Instruction (academic programs) 
D 

E Milk Break, Lunch, Larc:; Group Activities, Art 
F instruction for • Blind Student 
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Class A Schedule 



August 1972 



8:15-8:30 
8:30-8:50 
8:50-9:10 

9:10-9:30 

9:30-9:^5 
9:^5-10:00 

10:00-10:15 
10:15-10:35 

10:35-10:55 

10:55-11 :20 
11:20-11 :35 
11:35-11 :'»5 
11:^5-1 :00 
1 :00-1 :n 
1 : 10-1 :30 
1:30-1:50 
1:50-2:10 

2:10-2:30 

2:30-2:t»5 



Arrival, hang coats up, bathroom, free play 
Opening 



Group 1 
Handwriting 



Group 1 
Speech 

Object Discrimination 

Milk Brealt 

Recess 

Bathroom 

Group 1 
Colors 



Group 2 
Speech 

Object Discrimination 

Group 2 
Handwriting 



Group 1 
Shapes 



Group 2 
Shapes 

Group 2 
Colors 



Direction Following - whole class 

^'.ctlvity Period - art, gross-motor, stories 

Bathroom 

Lunch 

Bathroom 

Rest 

Z.'ppinc) 



Gr oup 1 
Animal s 

Group 1 
Numeral s 

Bathroom 
Coats 



Group 2 
Numeral s 

Group 2 
Animal s 



Class A Schedule 
May 1973 



8:15-8:30 


Arrival , hang coats 


up, bathroom, brush teeth. 


free ptay 




upen 1 ng 






9:00-9:10 


Group 1 

noiiiiwr 1 k t ny 


Group 2 
Handwr i t ing 


Group 3 
Handwriting 




Group 1 
Sight Words 
Ident if icdtion of 
Pictures of Peers 


Group 2 
Picture 
Discrimination 


Group 3 
Picture 
Discrimination 


9:20-9:30 


Group 1 

k/>^o r/%«m^ I 


Group 2 
Speech 


Group 3 
Speech 


9:30-9:«»5 


MMk Break 






9:<»5-IO:IO 


Recess 






10:10-10:20 


Rd t hmnm 






10:20-10:30 


Story time 






IO:30-IO:(>5 


Group 1 
Directions 


Group 2 
Days of Week 




10:45-11 :00 


Group 1 
oig-L 1 tt le 


Group 2 
Shapes 






uroup 1 
Shapes 


Group 2 
BIg-llttle 


Group } 
Prepositions 


11:10-11 :20 


Group I 
to ?ors 


Group 2 
Colors 


Group 3 

Color Sight «/ords 


11:20-11 M 


Activity Period 








Bathroom 






1 1 :55-J :00 


Lunch 






1 :00-l:l5 


Rest 






I :15-l:30 


Group 1 
Zipping 


Group 2 
TyJng Knots 


Group 3 
Bowtying 


1 : 30- 1:^*5 


Group i 
Alphabet 


Group 2 
One-Many 
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1:45-2:00 Group 1 Group 2 

One -Many Animals 

2:00-2 15 Group 1 Group 2 

Animals Numerals 

2:15-2:30 Group I Group 2 

Numerals Activity, coloring, gross-motor, etc. 

2:30-2:^t5 Bathroom 
Coats 
Departure 
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ROOM DESIGN 
CLASS B 
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cla::: b 



lA 
18 

IC 
HA 

MB 
i iC 

i i i 

Act ivi t y 
Opening 
Whole Group 
Spulldl Po>ition. 
Count Ing 

Two-Conponont D i re ;i . ; 
Sn .i I I Groufi 
Milk oni Cooi. ie . 
Lunch 

Free 1 1 Hie areo 



A ct j V i t y 
Upeni rtfj 

Spatial Po'^lt tons 
Whole Group 
Count i ng 

Two-Component D I rect i«ti 
Whole Group 

Small Group 
Whole Group 
MM k onl Cook it? s 
Lunch 

Snifil ] Group 
Sma 1 1 Grtiup 

Free time iirej for rt* in for cement 
OR 

Aroo 
lA 

lA-B-C, IIA 

IB 

IB 

IC 

! lA-B-C 
i lA 
I lA 
i { I 
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Morning 

8:15-8:30 

8:30-8:i»5 
8:45-9: iO 



9:10-9:30 

9:30-9:^5 
9:'»5-10:OO 

10:00-10:15 
IO:15-10:i»5 



10:45-11:15 
11:15-11:35 



11 :35-11 :50 
II :50-12:30 
12:30-1 00 
1 :00-l :15 
1:15-1:45 

1:45-2:00 
2:00-2:30 



DAILY SCHEDULE - CLASSROOM B 
AUGUST 1972 



Arrival 

- Taking off outer garments 

- Hanging up coat 

Bathroom 

Opening 

- Attendance 

- Time concepts 

weekdays 
months 

- Weather 

Local Directions 
Milk and Cookies 
Recess 
Bathroom 



2:30-2.45 

ERIC 



Smdl ! Groups 

Group 1 

- Shapes 

- Colors 

Spalia! Positions 

Group Activity 

- Music 

- Stories 

- Art , etc. 

Bathroom 

Lunch In cafeteria 

Recess 

Bathroom 

Sing Songs 
Rest Time 

Count ing 

Group Act i vi ty 

- Sc'encc 
• Ahlmals 

- Coloring, etc. 

Bathroom 

Send to Bu^^room 



Group 2 

- Shapes 

- Colors 



Group 3 
Shapes 
- Colors 
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Morning 
8:15-8:30 



8:30-8:40 
8:2»0-9:00 



9:00-9:30 



9:30-9:'»5 
9:'»5-10:00 
10:00-10:15 
1O:15-10:£»5 



10:^*5-11 :00 

11 :00-11:15 
11:15-11:20 



DAILY SCHEDULE - CLASSROOM B 
MAY 1973 



Arrival 

- Taking off outer garments 

- Hanging up coat 

- Brushing teeth 

Bathroom 

Opening - Whole Group 

- Attendance 

- Time concepts 

cloci( 
calendar 
weei<days 
months 

daily activities 

- Weather 



Small Groups 
Group 1 

- One and Many 

- Animals 

- Left to right 
eye movement 

- Gross motor 
development 

Milk and Cookies 

Recess 

Bathroom 

Small Groups 

Group 1 

- Big/Little 

- Shapes 

- Colors 

- Objects 

- Name Recognition 



Group 2 

- One and Many 

- Animals 

- Handwriting 



Group 2 

- Long/ Short 

- Straight/Curved 

- Rational Counting 

- Colors 

- Alphabet 

- Sight Words 



Spatial Positions (6 students) 
Attending Program (1 student) 

Two Component Directions (Whole Group) 

Le.'t/Right (Whole Group) 



Group 3 

- One and Many 

- Chart Story 

- Handwriting 



Group 3 

- In, On, Under 

- Top/ Bottom 

- Rational Count in 

- Colors 

- Alphabet 

- Sight Words 
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11:20-11:30 



11:30-11:45 



Zipping 

Buttoning 

Tying 

Group Activity 
- Stories 
<- Art activities 
* Music actlvltiest etc. 



11:'»5-12:00 Bathroom 



Afternoon 

12:00-12:30 

12:30-1:00 

1:00-1:15 

1:15-1:30 

1:30-1:45 

Monday 
Tuesday 



Wednesday 
and Friday 



Thursday 



2:30-2:45 
2:45 



Lunch In room with teacher 
Recess 

t 

Bathroom 

l^est Time 
Individual Wori< 

Counting 

Number Recognition 



1:45 



Early Releasal 



1:45-2:00 Fruits 

Vegetables 

2:00-2:15 Science activity (Whole Group) 
2:15-2:30 Paperworic 

1:45-2:15 Gym (Phy. Ed. Instructor) 
2:15-2:30 Fruits 

Vegetables 

1:30-2:10 Art (Art Instructor) 
2:10-2:20 Counting 

Number Recognition 
2.20-2:30 Paperwork 

Bathroom 

Send to bus rooms 
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App»endix C 
Parent Teacticr F.vnluation BooKlets 

Appendix C includes copies of parent-teacher evaluation booklets. These 
booklets were used to communicate to parents the specific tasks their children 
were being taught when the parents met with the teachers at conferences. After 
the parents had become familiar with the organization and content, the book- 
lets were brought hcxne to the parents by the students or mailed to the home 
In an attempt to keep each parent continually appraised of the Instructional 
programs in which their children were Involved. 

It should be noted that many of the programs to which the students were 
exposed during the year not presented In detail In the body of this report are 
presented In outline form In the booklets. It Is assumed that the reader can 
readily adapt the procedures presented In the body of the report to the tasks 
In the booklets. 



CLASSROOM A 
EVALUATION REPORT 

1972-1973 
FINAL REPORT 



STUDENT 
TEACHER 
AIDE 
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EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: DIRECTION FOLLOWING 

The student will appropriately respond to a verbal direction given by the 
teacher. 



!. One-component local 

1 . Shake head 
Z, Stamp feet 
' 3* Stand up 
Clap hands 
S. Raise hands 



' \ . One-componen t distant 

1. Go to door 

2. Go to w.istebasket 

3. Go to boxes 
k. Go to sink 

5* Go to coat room 



Mi. Two-component local 
(serial directions) 

SET ONF 

1. Clap hands, then stand up 

2. Stamp feet, then shake head 
3* Stand up, then raise hands 
k. Shake head, then clap hands 
5* Raise hands, then stamp feet 



SET TWO 

1. Clap hands, then raise hands* 

2. Raise hands, then shake head 

3. Stamp feet, then clap hands 
k. Stand up, then stamp feet 
5* Shake head, then stand up 



TASK 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 
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EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: COLORS RED (R). GREEN (G). BLUE (B), YELLOW (Y) 

* The underUned color \s the stimulus presented by the teacher and the 
correct response by the student. 



i. MATCH iNG 

Touch with visual ond verbal cue 

Set I RG, RG, BY, BY 

Set I I GB. GB, RY, RY 

Set III GY, 6Y. RB. RB 

Set IV RGY, RYB, RB6, GBY 

Set V RGY, RYB, RBG, GBY 

Set VI RGY, RYB, RBG, GBY 

Set VII R6YB, RGYB, RGYB, RGYB 

II. NON-VERBAL IDENTIFICATION 
Touch with verbal cue only 

Set I RG, RG, BY, BY 

Set II GB, GB, RY, RY 

Set III GY, GY, RB, RB 

Set IV RGY, RYB, RBG, GBY 

Set V RGY, RYB, RBG, GBY 

Set VI RGY, RYB, RBG, GBY 

Set VII RGYB, RGYB, RGYB, RGYB 

II. LABELING 

Teacher cue: "What color is this?" 
Student response; Red, green. 



TASK 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



yellow or bl ue 
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EVALUATION SH.'ET STUDENT 

AREA: COLOR SiGifT WORDS 

RED, GREEN » YELLOW, BLUE 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL - 


1. Reads the sight words "green," 
"b1ue«\ "red", "ycHow" - with 
visual cue of colored paper above 
sight word. 








II. Reads the sight words "green", 
"blue", "red", "yellow" 








Mi. Reads the sight words "green", 
"blue", "red", "yellow" - and 
points to the appropriate 
colored paper. 






9 
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EVALUATiO.4 SHEET STUDENT 



AREA: SHAPE 01 SCRIM iNAT I ON TRIANGLE (a). CIRCLE (O), SQUARE (□) 

* The shaded shape is the stimulus presented by the teacher and the correct 
response by the student. 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


!• MATCHING 3-D 1 MENS lONAL 

Touch with visual and verbal cue 

Set i •A, OA, Om, AQ, 
A ■ 

3et if •AO, OAO OAS 








il. NON-VERBAL IDENTIFICATION 
3-D 1 MENS lONAL 

Touch with verbal cue only 

Set t •A, OA, OS, AO, 
AM 

Modif t cat ions 

A. • □ , O ■ 

B. A □ . A ■ 

C. • A , O A 

Set it •AO, OAO, OAS 








lit. LABELING 3-D i MENS lONAL 

Teacher cue: "What shaoe is this?" 

Student response: Square, circle 

or triangle 








iV. LABELING 2-D IMENS iONAL 

Teacher cue: "What shape is this?" 

Student response: Square, circle 

or triangle 


1 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 
AREA: BiG/LiTTLE iOENTiFiCATiON OF SIZE RELATIONSHIPS 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


i. NON-VERBAL iOENTiF ICATION 
3 -DIMENSIONAL 

Touch with verbal cue only 
Cue: "Touch big" or 
"Touch little" 

Big Ball - Little Ball 

Big Plate - Little Plate 

Big Candy Bar - Little Candy Bar 








if. NON-VERBAL i DENT IF! CAT ION 
2-DiMENSiONAL 

Touch with verbal cue only 
Cue: "Touch big" or 
"Touch little" 

Big Diamond - Little Diamond 
Big Octagon - Little Octagon 
Big Abstract - Little Abstract 








IN. LABELING 

3-D t MENS lONAL 

Cue: "Is this big or little?" 

Big and Little Ball 
Big and Little Plate 
Big and Little Candy Bar 






« 


iV. LABELING 

2-DiMENSIONAL 

Cue: "Is this big or little?" 

Big and Little Diomond 
Big and Little Octagon 
Big and Little Abstract 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT ^ 

AREA: RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE 

OBJECT Di SCRIM! NAT I ON 

Three objects are placed tn front of the student; the teacher cue Is: 
•*Touch (ball) 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


book 
truck 








w 1 i spoon 
cup 

napkin 








see 1 i i crayon ^ 
penc 1 1 
paper 








bean bag 
block 








Set V toothbrush 
soap 

paper towel 








Set Vt box 

scissors 
chalk 









o 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



AREA: RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE 

PICTURE DISCRIMINATION 

Three pictures are placed In front of the student; the teacher cue Is: 
"Touch (ball) 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set V 1 1 dOi ' 
book 
truck 








Set V 1 i i spoon 
cup 

napkin 








Set Ia crayon 
penc ! 1 
paper 








Set X scissors 

toothbrush 
safety pin 








dec At b ree 
car 
kite 








Set XII bathtub 

telephone 
flag 








Set XI 11 barn 
bed 
fence 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 

AREA: UNGUAGE AND SPEEC.i DEVELOPMENT 

I. TASKS COMPLETED IN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



II. SOUNDS. WORDS, OR PHRASES COMMONLY USED IN SCHOOL 



HI. TEACHER COMMENTS AND SUGGEST IONS 
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EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: NUMERALS 1,2,3,^,5 ^ ^. 

The numerals are placed In serial order on a piece of tagboard. Numerals 
are on flashcards for the visual cue of the matching phase. 



TASK 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



i. MATCHING 

Touch with visual and verbal cue 

Set i 1,2 

Set 11 1,2,3 

Set ill 1,2,3,^ 

Set IV 1,2,3,^,5 



II. NON-VERBAL IDENTIFICATION 
Touch with verbal cue only 

Set i 1,2 

Set II 1,2,3 

Set ill 1,2,3,^ 

Set IV l,2,3,'»,5 



Hi. LABELING 1,2,3,^,5 

Cue: "What number Is this?" 
Presented In serial order 



iV. LABELING 1,2,3,^,5 

Cue: "What number Is this?" 
Presented out of order 



V. UBELING 1,2,3,^,5 

Cue: "What number Is this?" 
Presented out of order on 
flashcards 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



AREA: ROTE COUNTING 

Verbal cue given by teacher, and student verbally counts through specified 
number. 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


1. Count through one 








11. Count through two 








ill. Count through three 








IV. Count through four 








« . 

V. Count through five 








VI. Count through 1 '^ 

Count through 2 / given 
Count through 3 V in any 
Count through k \ order 
Count through 5 J 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 

AREA: MATH ONE/MANY 

Student touches one object or many objects upon verbal cue: "Touch One" 
or "Touch Many" 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


i. NON-VERBAL IDENTIFICATION 
3-D i MENS iONAL 

Touch with verbal cue only 
One Pencil - Many Pencils 
One Gum - Many Gums 

1 

One Flag - Many Flags 








II. NON-VERBAL IDENTIFICATION 
2-DI MENS IONAL 

Touch with verbal cue only 
One House - Many Houses 
One Tree - Many Trees 
One Circle - Many Circles 








ML LABELING 3-D i MENS IONAL 
Cue: "How many ?" 

One Pencil - Many Pencils 

One Gum - Many Gums 

One Flag - Many Flags 








IV. LABELING 2-D 1 MENS IONAL 
Cue: "How many ?" 

One House - Many Houses 

One Tree - Many Trees 

One Circle - Many Circles 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 
AREA: READING SIGHT WORDS 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


i. UBELS OBJECTS 
bal 1 , milk, book 








it. LABELS PICTURES 
bal I , ffli Ik, book 








ill. Reads sight words > 

"ball", "milk", "book" with 
visual cue of picture above 
sight word. 








iV. Reads sight words - 

"ball", "milk", "book". 








V. Reads sight words - 

"ball", "milk", "book" and 
points to appropriate 
picture. 








1. Labels Pictures 
fish, bird, house 








11. Reads sight words - 

"fish", "bird", "house" with 
visual cue of picture above 
sight word. 








ill. Reads sight words - 

"fish", "bird", "house". 








IV. Reads sight words - 

"fish", "bird", "house" and 
points to appropriate 
picture. 
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EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: ALPHABET 

CAPITAL LETTERS WERE USED 



TASK 


TOA 1 M i Kir t M 

PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


i. MATCHING 
Touch with 


visual and verbal cue 








Set 1 


A,B,C 








Set 11 


D.E.F 








^ ^ A. Ill 

Set i 1 i 


G.H. 1 








Set IV 


J.K.L 








Set V 


M,N,0 








Set VI 


P.Q.R 








Set VI i 


S.T.U 








Set Viii 


v.w.x 








Set iX 


Y,Z 








i . NON-VERBAL 
Touch with 


IDENTIFICATION 
verbal cue only 








Set 1 


A,B,C 








Set M 


D.E.F 








Ca^ f 1 f 
56C 1 t 1 


ti U i 








Set IV 


J.K.L 








Set V 


M.N.O 








Set VI 


P.Q.R 








Set Vil 


S.T.U 








Sel Vi i i 


v.w.x 








Set IX 


Y.Z 
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EVALUATION SHEET 
AREA: ALPHABET 



STUDENT 



TASK 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



LABELING 

Cue: "What letter is this?" 


Set 1 


A»B,C 


Set 11 


O.E,F 


Set III 


G,H,I 


Set iV 


J.K,L 


Set V 


M.N,0 


Set Vt 


P,Q,R 


Set Vi 1 


S,T,U 


Set V i 1 1 


v,w,x 


Set iX 


Y,Z 
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EVALUATION SHEET 
AREA: PREPOSITIONS 



STUDENT 



IN. ON, UNDER 



TASK 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



I ASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



i. Puts block in appropriate pos!* 
tion In relation to a box when 
given verbal cue: 
"Put block (in) box", 
(on) 
(under) 



ii. Labels appropriately where the 
block is in relation to the box. 
Cue: 

"Where Is the block?" 

Response: 

"In" 

"On" 

"Under" 
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EVALUATION SHEET 

AREA: MNiMALS 

IDENTIFICATION OF PICTURES OF ANIMALS 



STUDENT 



TASK 

I. NON-VERBAL IDENTIFICATION 
Touch with verbal cue only 

Set I pig, duck, sheep, chicken 



Set II cow, dog, horse, kitty 



Set ill giraffe, elephant, 
tiger, nionkey 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



Set IV lion, turtle, zebra, bear 

II. Labeling 

Cue: ••What Is this?" 

Set I pig, duck, s heep, chicken 

Set II cow , dog, horse, kitty 

Set III giraffe, elephant, 
tiger, monkey 

Set IV Hon, turtle, zebra, bear 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: DAYS OF WEEK 

Recognltfon of written word for days 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


1. HATCHING 

Touch with visual and verbal cue 

Days were presented in pairs. 
Each day of the week was presented 
with each of the other six days. 


1 

I 






A. MONjAY j 






B. TUESDAY j 






C. WEDNESDAY j 






0. THURSDAY 






E. FRIDAY j 






F. SATURDAY j 






6. SUNDAY ; 

- . _ . } 






t 

1. NON-VERBAL IDENTIFICATION | 
Touch with verbal cue only j 

Days were presented In the same 
fashion, in pairs. 






A. MONDAY ; 






B. TUESDAY 








C. WEDNESDAY 








0. THURSDAY 








E. FRIDAY 








F. SATURDAY 








G. SUNDAY 
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EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: HANDWRITING PRINTING . . . , t. «tu.« 

A piece of primary writing paper with a pr\ni.sd stimulus on ft Is given 
to the student. The student Is to copy the stimulus. If the student 
falls, the teacher models the writing procedure and If needed, the teacher 
primes the student through the wrItFng. 



TASK 



1. PRINTING COMPONENTS IN ISOLATION 



0 
u 

n 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



li. LEHERS PRINTED 



ill. WORDS PRINTED 



ERIC 
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EVALUATION SHEET . STUDENT ^ 

AftEA: ZIPPING 

For the teaching of zipping, a zipping frame (12" square) was used. Then 

transfer was made to their own coat. 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


1 TASK 
1 COMPLETED 


1 TEACHING 
1 UNSUCCESSFUL 


1. Upon teacher demonstration of the 
task and verba! cue: "Do this"; 
the student holds left side of 
cloth with left hand. 








task and verba) cue: "Do this"; 
the student holds left side of 
cloth with left hand and holds 
2fpper lock with right hand. 








III* upun weovficr ueTnondwraL lon or cnG 
task and vt^rbal cue: "Do this"; 
the student has hands placed as 
above and attaches zipper lock to 
zipper track. 








IV. Upon teacher demonstration of the 
task and verbal cue: "Do this, 
zip", the student attaches zipper 
lock to zipper track and zips up 
the entire zipper. 








V. Upon teacher cue: "Zip" the 
student attaches zipper lock to 
zipper track and zips up the 
entire zipper. 








The student zips his own coat 
with no help. 









EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



REINFORCEMENT 



SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



ATTENDING SKILLS 



SELF-HELP SKILLS 

EATING 

TOILETING 

BRUSHING TEETH 

PUTTING COAT ON 
ZIPPING 

TYING KNOTS 

TYING BOWS 



PAPER WORK 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



OPENING EXERCISES 

GOOD MORNING 

NAME RECOGNITION 

MONTHS. DAYS. CALENDARS 



WEATHER 



MOTOR SKILLS 
GROSS MOTOR 



FINE MOTOR 

PASTING 

Cin-TING 

COLORING 

PAINTING 

EYE MOVEMENT 

LEFT TO RIGHT ORIENTATION 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



GENERAL COMMENTS 
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CLASSROOM B 
1972-1973 SCHOOL EVALUATION 
JUNE 1973 



STUDENT 
TEACHER 
AIDE 



ERIC 
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EVALUATION 

AREA: CHART STORY 



STUDENT 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


1. ^all 

The red ball . 

The hall }q rorl 

Jump, jump, jump. 

A. Sight words In isolation 

ball 

red 

jump 

B. Able to read complete chart 
storv all at once. 




• 




ii. Balloon 

The green balloon. 

Jump, jump, jump. 

A, Sight words In isolation 
bal loon 
green 
jump 

8. Able to read complete chart 
story all at once. 








Fish 

The orange fish. 

Swim, swfm, swim. 

A. Sight words m isolation 

fish 

orange 

swim 

B, Able to read complete chart 
story aK at once. 








tV« Ball and Balloon 
The bal I is green. 
The balloon is red. 
Jump ball. Jump balloon. 

«, digni woras in isolation 
ball 
bal loon 
red 
green 
jump 

B. Able to read complete chart 
story all at once. 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 

AREA: CHART STORY (Con't.) 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


V. Jump 

>lump red bdl 1 . 

Jump yellow balloon. 

Bal 1 and bal loon. 

A. Sight words in isolation 

jump 
red 
ball 
yel low 
bal loon 
and 

B. Able to read complete chart 
storv al 1 at once. 








VI. Fish and Bal! 

The fish Is orange. 

The ball is red. 

Swim fish. Jump bal 1 . 

A. Sight words In isolation 

the 
red 

orange 

swim 

jump 

is 

and 

fish 

ball 

B. Able to read complete chart 
story all at once. 








VII. Red Apple 

The apple is red. 

apple is big. 
Ine apple is red and big. 

A. Sight words in isolation 

red 

apple 

Is 

big 

and 

B. Able to read complete chart 
story al 1 at once. 
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EVALUATION SHEET 


STUDENT 


AREA: 


CHART STORY (Con't.) 




TASK 


TRAINING IN 
KR06RESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


U 1 1 1 

V 1 i i • 


House 

See the little house* 
See* see» see. 








A. 


Sight words In Isotatlon 
see 
the 

little 
house 
red 
and 

black ^ 


1 






B. 


Able to read complete chart 
story all at once. 








IX. 


Bird 

The big bird Is yellow. 

The little bird Is blue. i 

See b t CI « Sefi I ! 1 1 1 e « 


1 






A. 


Sloht words In Isolation 
the 
big 
bird 
Is 

yel low 
little 
blue 
see 








B. 


Able to read complete chart 
story all at once. 
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EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: SHAPES - circle, square, triangle 



Touch with visual and verbal cues 

A. Two Shapes 

Set i circle, triangle 

(First circle placed on 

the left and then on 

the right) 
Set II circle, triangle 
Set ill triangle, square 
Set iV square, circle 

B. Three Shapes 
ci rcle 
square 
triangle 



Touch with verbal cue only 

A. Set I circle, triangle 

(First circle placed on 
the left and then on 
the right) 
Set ti circle, triangle 
Set Ml triangle, square 
Set IV square, circle 

B. Three Shapes 
circle 
square 
triangle 

Label shapes 
circle 
square 
triangle 



TASK 



Tf<AINiNG IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



AREA: BIG/LITTLE 

Simitar three-dimensional objects are placed in front of the student and 
he Is asked to touch big or little to the cue: "Touch 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Touch with verbal cue only 

A. Big can 
Little can 








8. Big cup 
Little cup 








C. Big plate 
Little plate 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



AREA: CONCEPTS 

Phase i Simtlar objects are placed in front of the student and he Is 

asked to touch big or Httle, long or short, straight or curved. 

Phase ii The objects are mixed and the student is asked to touch big or 
little, etc. 

Phase lii The student is asked to label similar objects as being big or 
little, etc. 

P.hase IV The student labels different objects as being big or little, etc. 



TASK 


TRAINING iN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


i. Big/Little 

A. Phase i - Touches similar objects 

B. Phase II - Touches different 

ODj eccs 

C. Phase Ml ~ Labels simM ar 

objects 

D. Phase iV ^ Labels different 

objects 








i i . Long/Short 

A. Phase i - Touches similar objects 

B. Phase H - Touches different 

ob 1 f^ct^ 

C. Phase Ml * Labels similar 

objects 

D. Phase iV -* Labels different 

objects 








ML Straight/Curved 

A. Phase 1 - Touches similar objects 
^ B. Phase M - Touches different 

objects 

C. Phase Ml - Labels simtlar 

objects 

D. Phase IV - Labels different 

objects 
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EVALUATiON SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: IN, ON, UNDER 

A small box is placed {n front of the student on a table. He Is then asked 
to position a small block with respect to the box to the cue: "Put the 

block the box." When this Phase Is completed the teacher positions 

the block and the student labels where the block l« 



TASK 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



I. Positioning the block 

A. Put the block on the box. 

B. Put the block under the box. 

C. Put the block In the box. 
11. Labeling position of block 

A. On 

B. Under 

C. In 



AREA: TOP. BOTTOM, SIDE 

A small box is placed in front of the student on a table. He Is then asked 
to touch or label the top. bottom, or side. 



TASK 



i. Touching with vierbal cue only 
A. Top 
6. Bottom 
C. Side 

11. Labeling where the teacher Is 
touching the box 

A. Top 

B. Bottom 

C. Side 



ERIC 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACH iNG 
UNSUCCESSFUL 
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EVAtUATtON SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: SPATIAL POSITIONS 

With a person or object ?n front of hfm the student positions himself with 
respect to the verbal cue: "stand in front of ^ "stand next to 



II 



or "stand behind 



II 



TASK 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



i. With respect to a person 

A. in front of 

B. next to 

C. behind 



il. With respect to a chair 

A. In front of 

B. next to 

C. behind 



ill. With respect to a bookcase 

A. in front of 

B. next to 

C. behind 



iV. With respect to a desk 

A. in front of 

B. next to 

C. behind 



V. With respect to an easel 

A. in front of 

next to 
C. behind 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 

AREA: SPEECH 

imitation of sounds on command. 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


i. One Component 

A. ba 

B. ma 

C. pa 








II. Two Components 

A. ba-ba 

B. ma -ma 

C. pa-pa 






■■ 1.— 


ill. Three Components 

A. ba-ba-ba 

B. ma-ma-ma 

C. pa-pa-pa 

-.. . . 









AREA: SPEECH YES-NO 

The student Is presented with four pictures and Is asked a positive and 
negative question about each to vihleh he responds "Yes" or "No". 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROCRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set t 


bus 
hat 
chair 
elephant 








Set 1 i 


sink 
table 
dress 
car 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



AREA: VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 

Two sets of five words were chosen from the environment ^f two students 
that they did not know. While Set A was being taught to one student, 
Set B was taught to the other student at the same time. When they learned 
these, the sets were switched. 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set A apron 
gtove 
rake 
orange 
butterfly 








Set 6 ruler 
pan 
lock 
Iron 
potato 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 

AREA: LANGUAGE ENRICHMENT 

Phase I - Five pictures (that the student can label) are placed In front 
of the student. He is asked to touch the picture that answers 
certain questions (I.e., "What do you hang your coat on?"). 

Phase 11 - The student Is shown one picture at a time and asked for example; 
"What do you do with a hanger?" 

After each response In Phase I and 1 1 the teacher discusses the picture with 
the student. 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set A sink 
comb 
swing 
dress 
purse 

Phase 1 
Phase 11 








Set B refrigerator 
table 
car 

clothespin 
mop 

Phase i 
Phase i 1 








Set C hat 

flower 
horn 

eggs 

pumpkin 

Phase i 
Phase 1 1 








Set 0 bathtub 
chair 
bus 

hanger 
elephant 

Phase i 

Phase i i 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 
AREA: ALPHABET 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


iC/ucning lOWer case iecc6r$ 
with* visual and verbal cues 

Set 1 a, b, c, d 
Set 11 e, f, g, h 
Set Mi 1. J. k. I 
Set IV m, n, o, p 
Set V q, r, s, t 
Set Vi u, V, vr, X 
Set Vi i y, z 








B. Touching lower case letters 
wtth verbal cue only 

Set i a, b 

Set ii c, d 

Set Mi a, b« c 

Set iV a, b, c, d 

Set V e, f , g, h 

Set VI I. j. k. I 

Set VI i m, n, 0, p 1 

Set Vi M q, r, s, t \ 

Set iX u, V, w, X 1 

Set X y, z ! 


1 
C 

i 

1 
1 

j 
1 






C. Labeling lower case letters 

Set 1 a, b, c, d 
Set M e , f , g , h 
Set Mi I, j, k, 1 
Set iV m, n, o, p 
Set V q, r, s, t 
Set Vi u, Va w, X 
Set Vil y, z 








0. Labeling all the lower case 
letters at once 
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EVALUATION SHEET 

AREA: ALPHABET (Con't.) 



STUDENT 



TASK 



E* Touching upper case letters 
with the visual cue of a lower 
case letter 



Set 


1 


a, 


b, 


c, 


d 






A, 


B, 


c, 


D 


Set 


ii 


e, 


f. 


9> 


h 






E, 


F. 


G, 


H 


Set 


IN 


1, 


J. 


k, 


I 






i. 


J, 


K, 


L 


Set 


iV 


m, 


n, 


o, 


P 






M, 


N, 


0, 


P 


Set 


V 


q* 


r, 


s, 


t 






Q, 




s, 


T 


Set 


VI 




V, 


w, 


X 








V, 


w, 


X 


Set 


Vit 


y. 

Y, 


z 
Z 







TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



F. Touching upper case letters 
with verbal cue only 



Set i 
Set ii 
Set iii 
Set IV 
Set V 
Set VI 



A, B, C, D 

£. F, G, H 

I, J. K, L 

M. N. 0, P 

a, R» S, T 

U, V, W, X 



Set VII Y, Z 



6. Labeling upper case letters 



Set i 
Set 11 
Set iii 
Set iV 
Set V 
Set Vi 



A, B, C, D 

E, F, G, H 

I, J, K, L 

M, N, 0, P 

Q, R, S, T 

U, V, W, X 



Set VII Y, Z 



H. Labeling upper cose letters 
all at once 



i. Reciting the alphabet by 
pemory 
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EVALUATION SHEET 



STUDENT 



AREA: ONE AND MANY 

Phase I A. Similar objects are placed tn front of the student and he Is 
asked to touch one or many. 

B. The objects are mixed and the student is asked to touch one 
or many. 

C. Similar objects are placed in front of the student and he Is 
asked to label whether they are one or many. 

D. The objects are mixed and the student is asked to label whether 
they are one or many. 

Phase I) Eight blocks are placed in front of the student and the teacher 
cues the student: "Give me one block" and then "Give me many 
blocks." 



TASK 


Ti^iNING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Phase i A. Touches similar objects 

B. Touches mixed objects 

C. Labels similar objects 

D. Labels mixed objects 








Phase li A. One block 
B. Many blocks 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDbNT 
AREA: NUMBERS 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Phase 1 Touching with visual and 
verbal cues 
Set 1 12 
Set i i 12 3 
Set lit 12 3 4 
Set iV 12 3 4 5 








Phase II Touching with verbal cue 
only 

Set 1 12 
Set II 12 3 
Set It i 12 3 4 
Set IV 12 3 4 5 




J 




Phase Mi Labeling the numbers 1 
through 5 


1 

1 - - 




Phase iV Counting to the cues: 

A. Count through 1. 

B. Count through 2. 

C. Count through 3. 

D. Count through 4. 

E. Count through 5* 

F. Count through 6. 

G. Count through 7. ' 

H. Count through 8. i 

I. Count through 9. | 
J. Count throuqh 10. 


j 

: 


\ 

t 

1 

1 




Phase V Counting objects 

A. 1 object 

B. 2 objects 

C. 3 objects 

D. 4 objects 
^ P. 5 objects 








Phase Vi Counting objects and 

labeling how many there 
are 

A. 1 object 

B. 2 objects 

C. 3 objects 

D. 4 objects 

E. 5 objects 
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EVALUATION SHEET 




STUDENT 




AREA: PRINTING 








TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


!• Writing components In Isolation 

1 








0 

yJ 1 

n 


• 

1 

\ 






11. Putting components together to 
prin' first name 








ill. Putting components together to 
print first and last name 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 
AREA: FRUITS 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Phase i Touch witn verbal cue 

Set i 3pp]e 
orange 

Set M apple 
orange 
pear 

Set iii -ipple 
orange 
pear 
banana 

Set iV pineapple 
grapes 
lemon 
peach 


1 

i 

■ 






1 

Phase ii Labeling 

1 

Set 1 ripple ^ 
orange 
pear 

banana j 
Set il pineapple 

grapes > 
lemon i 
peach 1 







AREA: VEGETABLES 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
« PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Phase 1 Touch with verbal cue 

Set 1 onion 

tomatoe 

carrot 

potatoe 


[ 


I 

1 

i 





> t 

Phase i i Labeling 

Set I onion 

•omatoe 

carrot 

potatoe 

ERIC ^ 
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EVALUATION SHEET 




STUDENT 


AREA: ANIMALS 




TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Phase i Touch with verbal cue 








Set i horse 

diicic 








Set II horse 
duck 

pig 








Set III horse 
duck 

pig 

sheep 


1 

i 

i • 






Set IV horse 
duck 

pig 

sheep 

goat j 






Set V horse 

duck j 

pig j 

sheep 

goat 

cow 








Phase ii Labeling 








Set 1 horse 
duck 

pig 

sheep 

goat 

cow 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 

AREA: LEFT AND RIGHT HAND 

The student is asked to put h!s right or his left hand on the table. When 
these are taught Individually, they will be alternated In one trial. 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK. 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set i Put right hand on table 








Set ii Put left hand on table 








Set ill Put left (or right) hand 
on table 









EVALUATION SHEET 
SOCIAL INTERACT tON ; 



STUDENT 



SELF HELP SKILLS : 



EATING SKILLS: 



CVAIUATIOM SHEET STUDENT 
SPEECH ; 



BEHAVtOR; 



EVALUATION SHEET 
COHMgNTS: 



STUDENT 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES EMPHASIZED IN THE CLASSROOM 

- Putting on and taking off own outer garments 

•buttoning 

-zipping 

-tying 
• Hanging up coats 
•Time concepts 

-clock 

-calendar 

-weekdays 

-months 

-daily activities 
' Science concepts 

-daily weather 

-care and feeding of fish . 

-planting and taking cjre of plants 
Instruction on toilet procedures 
Guidance on eating skills 
Awarfsness of taking turns 
Music, gym, and art activities 
Telling and reading of stories 
Gross and fine rrotor development 
Animal sounds 
Tasting fruits 

Practice in cutting with scissors 

Left to r'ght orientation 

Putting sequence pictures In order 

a:d'J:,^.„'g"?':'3":r ^h. r>ng.„9 of a bell 

Coloring within the lines 
Discriminating between boys and girls 
One-to-one correspondence activities 

-just right 

-not enough 

-too many 

Recognition of classmates and their printed names 
Paperwork 

-Drawing lines between similar objects 

o o 

-Marking objects "just the same" with an X 

O I O ® A 
-Marking the object that is big or little 

Kl a or 0 ^ 
-Putting an X or a circle on the appropriate word named by the teacher 

bird rXd oran^c^ 
-Drawinq a line from the word to the picture of the w^rd 

f;5U^ 

-One to one correspondence Q 

© 0 © 



erJc a 
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EVALUATION SHEET 
AREA: DIRECTIONS 



STUDENT 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Local Directions 
Raise hands 
Clap hands 
Shake head 

J* ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 

Stamp feet 
Stand up 








Distant Directions 
Go to the door 
Go to the wastebasket 
Go to the sink 
Go to the blackboard 


1 


( 

A 

1 





Go to the boxos 



TvfO-Component Directions 
Set I 

Clap hands then stand up 
Stamp feet then shake head 
Stand up then raise hands 
Shake head then clap hands 
Raise hands then stamp feet 



Set II 

Clap hands then raise hands 
Raise hands then shake head 
Stamp feet then clap hands 
Stand up then stamp feet 
Shake head then stand up 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 
AREA: COLORS - red, yellow, blue, green 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Touch wf,th visual and verbal cues 

A. Two Colors 
Set i 

blue, yellow (blue presented on 

the left and then on the right) 
Set n 

blue, yellow 
Set 1 1 i 

green, yellow 
Set iV 

red, green 
Set V 

yel low, red 
Set Vi 

red, blue 


■ 

• 

1 

i 

fl 
■ 

> 

1 

1 

i 
• 






B. Three Colors 

Set 1 

red 

green 

yel low 
Set ii 

red 

blue 

green 1 
Set i I i 

V fit 

red 1 
yellow 

blue } 
Set IV 1 
green 
blue 
yel low 


i 

r 
• 

1 

r 






C. Four Colors 

green 
blue 
yel low 
red 
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EVALUATION SHEET 
AREA: COLORS (Con't.) 



STUDENT 



TASK 



TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 



TASK 
COMPLETED 



TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



Touch with verbal cue only 

A. Two Colors 
Set I 

blue, yellow (blue presented on 

the left then on the right) 
Set II 

blue, yellow 
Set ill 

green, yellow 
Set IV 

red, green 
Set V 

green, blue 
Set VI 

yellow, red 
Set VII 

red, blue 



B. Three Colors 

Set i 

red 

green 

yellow 
Set 11 

red 

blue 

green 
Set III 

red 

yel low 
blue 
Set IV 
green 
blue 
yel low 



C. Four Colors 



green 
blue 
yel low 
red 



EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



AREA: COLORS - red, »a'»ow, blue, green, brown, black, white, orange, purple, 

pink, i;*-*'; 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set 1 - .red, blue, green, yellow 

A. Touch with visual and verbal cues 

8. Touch with verbal cue only 

C. Label 

D. Read sight word with picture 

E. ReaH sight word alone 








Set if - black, orange, brown, white 

A. louch with visual and verbal cues 

B. Touch with verbal cue only 

C. Label 

D. Read sight word with picture 

E. Read sight word alone 






• 


Set ill - purple, pink, grey 

A. Touch with visual and verbal cue 

B. Touch with verbal cue only 
CT Label 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



AREA: COLORS AND COLOR SIGHT WORDS 

The student Is asked to match ths sight words previously learned (red, 
green, blue, yellow, black, brown, white, and orange) with the respective 
colored pieces of paper to the cje: "Put the word next to the same color". 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set 1 
red 
blue 
green 
yel low 








Set II 
black 
brown 
white 
orange 








Set III 
red 
blue 
green 
yel low 
black 
brown 
white 
orange 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 



.'REA: OBJECT DISCRIMINATION 

The objects are placed In front of the student and the teacher says: 
"Touch .•» 



TASK- 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


A. doll, book; truck 
Set 1 doll 
book 
truck 








B. spoon, cup, napkin 
Set 1 spoon 
cup 

Set II cup 

napkin 
Set III spoon 
cup 
iiapkin 








C. crayon, pencil, paper 

pencI 1 
Set II pencil 

paper 
Set i 1 t crayon 

pan«»r 

Set IV crayon 
penci 1 
oaoer 


— ^ — 






D. papertowel, soap, toothbrush 
Set 1 Ddoertowel 
soap 

Set 1 i soap 

toothbrush 
Set Mi papertowel 

toothbrush 
Set iV papertowel 

soap 

toothbrush 








E. box, scissors, chalk 
Set i box 

scissors 
Set II scissors 

chalk 
Set III box 

chdl k 
Set iV box 

bci ssors 

chalk 








F. puzzle* buonbag* block 
Set i puzzle 
beanbag 
block 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 

AREA: OBJECT LABELING 

An object Is held In front of the student and tie teacher asks: "What Is 
this?" 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set t 
doll 
book 
truck 








Set i i 
spoon 
cup 

napkin 









Set 1 i i 
crayon 
pencil 
paper 








Set IV 
puzzle 
beanbag 
block 








Set V 
papertowel 
soap 

toothbrush 








Set VI 

box 

scissors 
chalk 
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EVALUATION SHEET STUDENT 
AREA: NOUN SIGHT WORDS 



TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set 1 ban 
fish 
balloon 

A. IdantI float Ion of pictures 
(Labeling) 

B. Read sight words with 
picture cues 

C. Read sight words alone 

Set 11 apple 
house 
bl rd 

A. Identification of pictures 
(Labeling) 

B; Read sight words with 
picture cues 

C. Read sight words alone 






• 


AREA: ADJECTIVE SIGHT WORDS 


TASK 


TRAINING IN 
PROGRESS 


TASK 
COMPLETED 


TEACHING 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Set 1 blq 

Mttle 

A. Identification of pictures 
(Label Ing) 

B* Read sight words with 
picture cues 

C. Read sight words alone 
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